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FRIEND WISHES A POSITION AS COM- 
panion by the middle of Ninth month. Address 
No. 94, this Office. 


RIEND WANTS POSITION AS COMPANION, 
caretaker, and reader with invalid or elderly lady. 
Experienced. Address No. 99, this Office. 


ADY WISHES POSITION AS SECRETARY 
or assistant in literary work. Is an experienced 
stenographer and type-writer Address 103, this Office. 





OARDING.—THREE OR FOUR FRIENDS 
can find a pleasant home, with good board, in a 
small adult family of Friends, at 2026 Mervine street, 
Philadelphia. A quiet, pleasant part of the city, conven- 
ient to several trolley lines. 


R RENT.—FURNISHED, ELEVEN -ROOM 

house. Board will be taken in exchange for rent. 
Address, for particulars, E. A. T., 1712 N. Sixteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


R RENT.— PARTLY FURNISHED TEN 

reom house in Tioga. Two rooms reserved, with 
or without board. Address B., Friends’ Book Associa- 
tion, t500 Race St., Phila. 


OR RENT.—TO A SMALL FAMILY, A WELL 
furnished tweive-roomed house , centrally located, in 


exchange for gentleman’s board. Address, E. M. M., 
Office of INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch St., Philad’a. 


R RENT.—FURNISHED, TEN-ROOMED 
house. Board for two will be taken in exchange 


for rent. Address, for particulars, F. S., 1830 Willington 
Se., Philadelphia. 


R RENT.—IN LANGHORNE, PA., “TEN. 

room house. Old shade, porches, excellent water. 
Half square from trolley. Apply to DR. JOHN 
PAXSON, Newtown, Penna. 


ANTED.—TWO UNFURNISHED ROOMS, 
one small, heated, central. Address No. 102, 
this Office. 


FLUSHING. 


Corner of Sanford Ave. and King St.—To let or for 
sale ; lot 100 feet front, 125 feet deep; a house of 7 bed- 
rooms, parlor, dining-room, and library, roomy piazza, 
kitchen, and laundry; all improvements. Inquire of 
D. & J. MASTERS, 69 Main St., Flushing. 


FOR SALE. 


A farm, consisting of 160 acres, situated in Jewell 
County, sas. land, and the impsovements 
are good. Buildings are in fine order. 

For further information address, 

ABEL MILLS, Agent, Mt. Palatine, III. 


Young Friends’ Association, 
140 N. 15th Street, 


will close for the summer on Seventh-day, Sixth month 
17th, 1899. All communications regarding Association 
work should be sent to 


ELIZA H. WORRELL, 1424 N. Bouvier St. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom 


Shoes and carry a SELECT STOCK of our | 


own reliable work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SECOND FLoor.) 45 North 13th Street. 


: 215 EB. Fifteenth St., 
The Penington, Rew York City. 
Enlarged and remodelled, will re-open about Tenth 


month rst. Permanent and transient boarding for 
Friends. Apply to A. L.GRIFFEN, 330 E. Seventeenth 


Street, New York City. 
Wes.ey AVENUE AND 


The Driftwoo Sixtus Stree. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 

for the reception of 
ARAH J. PAXSON 


‘THE PENNHURST, Open ail the year 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, ae ectric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


Now . 
SISTERS. 


‘THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Enp oF unepes Ave. 
Atlantic ae a ye 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, “electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable 
M. E. and a. M. HUMPTON. 


New Arborton, Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. Be 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
ene-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 
HANNAH BORTON, 
No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 








Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade — established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
11 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. Lampert, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. © 
‘ 9 Our prices are he lowest, our 
Hanscomis e a the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price jogue fer com 
or methods 


? 
No Mpuoed or othér offensive 
resorted to. 1311 St., Phila. 
CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, ‘ 
Residence, 1724 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Richards & Bieusté: Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (Arse street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
Thomsen Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law ) 
Convention >STENOGRAPHER. 
Scrence 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. 


Send for Catalogue. 


MARIS, tog 
a School 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


(Formerly SwartHmore Grammar SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual! attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Park om Friends’ Alemensany 
and High School, 


will open in the New Buildings Nintn Montu 
18, 1899. Co-educational. Prepares for any university, 
college, or for business. a and tuition, $225 per 
school year. Send for Catalogu 
OHN W. GREGG, M.A., Principal. 
LI M. LAMB, Associate Principal. 
Park Place and Laurens St., Baltimore, Md. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
Surnishes © Qrontaes, guarded education, and pre. 
pares Jor college 

JOSEPH S. WALTON, 
ANNA W. SP EAKMAN, } 
Circulars on application. 


ly ’rincipals. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anv Day Purtits oF Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like comune make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

— M. DOWNING, M.S,, Principal, 
"Jenkintown, Pa. 
cY NTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Martin Academy, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. A Day School for both sexes 
Liberal Expenses very low. 
Boarding in private families at reasonable rates. For 
Catalogue, address, 


course, thorough work. 


EDGAR STINSON, Princifai. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September 2oth, +899, ( (28th r). College 
preparation. For circulars . ly to the Principals. 
NIE HEACOCK, 
t IDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


: ’ 
Friends’ Academy, 

LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N.Y 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 

under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 

For particulars address, 
FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y. 





Darlington Seminary, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-third School Year commences Ninth month 
18th, next. Beautiful and health location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. "Also an Art Department. New 
Gymnasium. This school has been uniformly successtul 
for nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every 
State. ight instructors, aaetly specialists. Terms, 
$190 a year. 

For illustrated Catalogue, address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph 
West Chester, Pa. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarptinc ScHOOL FoR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, | 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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and to the advertisers. 
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Blankets and Quilts 


Our stock is complete in every 
detail and attractively priced 
throughout. Special values as 
follows 


Durable White Blankets—of gener- 
ous size and weight, broad silk 
binding and handsome border col- 
orings—$4.00 a pair. 

Fine Fleece Wool White Blankets— 
extra large and heavy—$7 a pair. 


Luxurious Blankets—direct from Cal- 
ifornia, in solid colors—rose-pink 
or light blue, or in white with 
dainty border colorings — $12.00 
a pair. 

Satine-covered Down-filled Quilts— 
in French designs and handsome 
color combinations—$5.00 each. 

Down Quilts—with covering of finest 
figured silks and handsome solid 
color satins—$15.00 each. 

Marseilles Quilts—fast back and fine 
quality, in a variety of beautiful 
designs—$3.00 each. 


MA ORDERS receive prompt and 
accurate attention. Address orders 
** Department C.’’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


VANDI IRINA APDIP UA EGE UIE ELIA EV ALANINE NEI LIOR Le ORIEL NEN ERIM OE 


CePA at as Nel PEI INI IELTS SLA SES, 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
French Steam Dyer, Scourer, 


AND DRY CLEANER. 
Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtains 
a specialty. 
210 S. EIGHTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Branch Office, 727 South Second Street. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Vata eh REP ahah eh Rah REP eI RE ele al hd Nal Ne INE 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


® Friends’ Book Association, ¥ 

- OF PHILADELPHIA y 

@ Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 

, Blank Book Manufacturers, 

Engravers, and Printers, 

. Artists’ Materials, : 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. ¥ 

Everything relating to the Kinder- § 

garten and School. 


S. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 















Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 





A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXVIII. 

It ts not opinion, or speculation, or notions of what 

is true, or assent to articles or propositions, though never 

so soundly worded, that makes a man a true believer or 

a true Christian ; but it ts the conformity of the mind 


and practice to the will of God. WILLIAM PENN. 





TWO WINGS. 


By two wings man is lifted from the things of earth— 
Simplicity and purity. 
Simplicity must be the keynote to his motive : 
Purity the keynote to his love. 
His motive aims at God ; 
His love embraces and enjoys Him. 
—Thomas a’ Kemfpis. 


Tue “Summer School” work of the English Friends 
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say, Professor A. S. Peake, and G. B. Gray, M. A. 
Paul Sabatier, the distinguished French author of the 
Life of Francis of Assisi, had been expected, but 
was too ill to come. Pastor Cremer, of the French 
Protestant church, spoke one morning on French 
Protestantism—which is but about 500,000 people in 
nearly forty millions—and there was an address by 
John Wilhelm Rowntree, on “ Responsibilities of a 
Free Ministry,” with a series of papers, ‘ Studies in 


| Personal Illumination,” by Joan M. Fry (Tauler and 


| Braithwaite, and Edward Grubb. 


| tery of La Verna,” 


began in 1897 with the school held at Scarborough. | 


That gathering proved so satisfactory that the com- 
mittee on the subject of Continuation decided to hold 
a second one this year at Birmingham. 

Answering the question, What is a Summer 
School? it may be said that in this instance it isa 
meeting for a fortnight of several hundred persons, 
mostly Friends, to hear lectures, addresses, and papers. 
The lectures are by scholars and experts, mainly in 
reference to the Scriptures, and Biblical history, while 


the addresses and essays, by others well qualified, | 


relate to general religious or ethical subjects, or to 
questions affecting Friends. 

At Birmingham, this year, the members of the 
School gathered on the 4th instant. The first list of 


Members contained about six hundred names, and a | 


that it may be said there were about seven hundred 
in attendance. Many were entertained in private 
houses, others found their own lodgings. 
desired to take luncheon and dinner (at 1 o’clock and 


main meeting-house of Friends in Birmingham, in 
Bull street. The lectures and papers were presented 
in a large hall conveniently near, and the meeting- 
house and its adjacent premises were used for a re- 
ception room, writing-room, committee meetings, etc. 
Birmingham Friends are famous as skillful organizers, 
and all the arrangements had been made with a thor- 
oughness and completeness from which those who 
have similar undertakings in hand might learn much. 
It hardly seemed as if any detail had been unantici- 
pated, and so left unarranged. 

The list of lecturers included Professor Robert W. 


All were | 


| ment of the ‘‘ Supper ” 
7), in the large rooms in Upper Priory street, near the | 


Boehme), John William Graham (Isaac Penington), 
Dr. J. Rendel Harris (Madame Guyon), and Horace 
E. Govan (Terstegen). The ‘ Development of Chris- 
tian Morality’ was treated in papers by William C. 
On the opening 
evening, Canon H. 1). Rawnsley (of Keswick, whose 
charge there is the Crosthwaite church, where Southey 
is buried), gave a lecture on the “ Franciscan Monas- 
in Italy, the final refuge and home 
of Francis of Assisi (1224-26), and in connection with 
this George E. Thompson gave a fine exhibition of 
lantern pictures. As part of the School program, 
also, a public meeting was held on the evening of the 
5th instant, in the great Town Hall of Birmingham, 
at which the chairman was John Edward Ellis, M. P., 
and an address was delivered on ‘ Commercial 
Morality,” by Sir Edward Fry, of Bristol, formerly 
one of the judges of the higher English courts, and 
a distinguished legal and judicial authority. 

Devotional meetings were held each morning from 
g.30 to 9.50. Classes in Greek and Hebrew were 
also instructed daily. 

This outline of the program may give some idea 
of the general character and scope of the work, though 
it is necessarily meagre. Of the lecturers, Prof. 


' | Rogers and McGiffert are well known American 
supplementary list added one hundred more, so | scholars,—the former has repeatedly lectured on Old 


Testament history, etc., before our Friends’ schools; 
and the latter is that member of the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, whose treat- 
in his recently published his- 
tory of the Early Christian Church has brought him 
under censure of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and may occasion his trial for 
“‘heresy.’’ His lectures were four in number—two 
on ‘“ The Spiritual Conception of the Church,” and 
two others treating of the ‘‘ Supper,” in the light of 
modern study of the Scriptures. Prof. Rogers had a 
series of five lectures on ‘“‘ The Enemies of Israel,’’ 
and he made very real, in his emphatic and animated 
way, the story of the assaults upon the Jewish people 


” 


_and the other communities along the western end of 
| the Mediterranean, by the Assyrians,—giving, as he 


Rogers and Professor A. C. McGiffert, Dr. J. Rendel | 


Harris, Professor W. T. Davison, Prof. W. M. Ram- 





said, these chapters of the Old Testament from the 
records of ‘‘the other side,’ the tablets found at 
Nineveh and elsewhere, in modern explorations. 
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Two of the other lecturers, Prof. Davison and 
Prof. Peake, were, like Prof. Rogers, members of the 
Methodist body, though Prof. Davison is classified 
not under that exact name but as a ‘‘ Wesleyan.” He 
had a course of three lectures on “‘ The Poetical Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament,’’ sympathetic and scholarly 
- studies of the Psalms; Proverbs, Job, the (so-called) 
Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, etc. Profs. Peake, 
Ramsay, and Gray were in the second week’s pro- 
gram, and I therefore did not hear them; their sub- 
jects were “ Episodes in the Life of Paul,’’ “‘ Pauline 
Theology,” and “ Growth of Moral Ideas in the Old 
Testament.” 

Dr. J. Rendel Harris, who may be regarded as the 
leading spirit in the organization of the Summer 
School, is a Friend, well known in both England and 
America. Connected in late years with Clare College 
at the University of Cambridge, he was formerly asso- 
ciated with Johns Hopkins University and Haverford 
College. He is an authority on ancient manuscripts, 
and has devoted much attention to those of the Bible, 
especially the New Testament. He spoke particularly 
in his lectures of an ‘‘ Apocryphal Gospel,”’ resem- 
bling if not identical with, the ‘‘ Gospel of the Twelve 
Apostles,” which is known to have existed about the 
Second Century. A manuscript of this, with added 
leaves of an Apocalypse, both ascribed to about the 
Eighth Century, he has recently found in Syria, and 
he recently exhibited the “find,” for the first time at 
the Summer School, and read the English translation 
as part of his lectures. 

It will be pretty well understood from this sum- 
mary that the “School”’ is a serious and systematic 
course of study. The great majority of those who 
attend come for earnest work. The program of the 
day, after the devotional meeting, began at 10 a. m., 
and included three lectures of three-quarters of an 
hour each, up to 12.45, with two fifteen-minute 
intervals. At 1, lunch was served in the large dining- 
halls of the Upper Priory adult-school building, and 
then the afternoon was free for excursions into the 
surrounding country, by rail or bicycle, for visits to 
Birmingham's “ city sights,’’ or for other engagements. 
On two afternoons, the 6th and 13th garden parties 
were given at Edgbaston,—one of the city’s most 
pleasant residential quarters,—the former of which, 
in the beautiful grounds of John Edward Wilson’s 
home, ‘‘ Wyddrington,” I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing. The evenings were all occupied by lectures and 
addresses, from 8 to 9 o’clock. Three of these,—by 
Canon Rawnsley, John Wilhelm Rowntree, and Prof. 
Rogers, I was able to hear. The fourth, by Joan M. 
Fry, I was obliged to forego, as | left Birmingham at 
noon of that day. 

Of the full significance and importance of this 
Summer School movement in England I cannot here 
speak, but the work is both significant and important. 
A fuller and more accurate knowledge of the sources 
and of the character of the Scriptures will have, and 
is having, a broadening influence upon the Friends in 
England. H. M. J. 


A HIGHER morality, like a higher intelligence, must 
be reached by a slow growth.—Herbert Spencer. 





NEWTON MEETING, N. J.: A RETROSPECT. 
( Continued.) 


Read before the Young Friends’ Association of Camden, N. J., 

Third month 8, 1899, by Howard M. Cooper. 
Amonc the eminent Friends who met in this old 
log house on Newton Creek, were William Cooper, 
who for nearly thirty years exhorted his hearers to a 
simple and pure life, and, in the language of his 
meeting’s memorial concerning him, “lived here in a 
Godly conversation, exercising his gift in the meeting 
at Newton whereunto he belonged to the benefit of 
God’s people until it pleased God to remove him.”’ 
Another was John Estaugh, “a mild man, desiring 
people to be true to what was made known to them,” 
who traveled widely in the ministry, and finally died 
at Tortola, one of the West Indies, where he had 
gone on a religious visit. And on the women’s side 
sat John Estaugh’s wife, Elizabeth Haddon, whose 
brave, pure youth, romantic courtship, and lofty, 
exemplary life have thrown a halo around her 
memory, that in the Catholic faith would long ago 
have canonized her. Lydia Maria Child, in her 
“ Tale of the Youthful Emigrant,” and Longfellow, 
in his poem “ Elizabeth,” tell each the story of her 
courtship ; and a narrative of her, published only last 
year, by Edwin L. Peirce, gives it, in an interesting 
account of her long and useful life. Upon her death 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting said of her: 

“She was endowed with great natural abili- 
ties, which, being sanctified by the Spirit of 
Christ, were much improved, whereby she _ be- 
came qualified in the affairs of the Church, 
and was a serviceable member, having been clerk 
to the Women’s Meeting nearly fifty years, greatly 
to our satisfaction. She was a sincere sympathizer 
with the afflicted, of a benevolent disposition, and 
in distribution to the poor was desirous to do it in 
a way most profitable and durable to them, and if 
possible not to let the left hand know what the right 
hand did. Though in a state of affluence as to this 
world’s wealth, she was an example in plainness and 
moderation. Her heart and house were open to her 
friends, whom to entertain seemed one of her greatest 
pleasures. Prudently cheerful, and well knowing the 
value of friendship, she was careful not to wound it 
herself, nor to encourage others in whispering supposed 
failings and weaknesses. Her last illness brought 
great bodily pain, which she bore with much calmness 
of mind and sweetness of spirit. She departed this 
life as one falling asleep, full of days, like a shock of 
corn fully ripe.” 

Later than these weré Joshua Evans, a min- 
ister, and his wife Priscilla, who were strong 
opponents to slavery and to the use of any of the 
products of slave labor, long before it had become a 
matter of much public agitation even in our own 
Society. She would use no indigo, nor wear any 
cotton garment, dressing only in linen and wool, even 
her bonnet being covered with brown linen. Neither 
he nor she would use any salt. When visiting they 
would let their host know beforehand, that a loaf of 
bread might be made for them without salt. His 
clothes were made from the natural black or white 





wool of his sheep, and never dyed, and his shoes 
from the red unblackened leather, just as it came from 
tan vats, and tied with thongs of the same kind. 

But Newton Meeting, thus favorably established, 
was not to escape those dissensions which our Society, 
notwithstanding its purest of faiths and its simplest 
of worship, has had from its beginning. About 1797, 
James and Joseph Sloan, two of its members, having 
purchased land adjoining the meeting property, got 
into a dispute with the trustees about the boundary, 
they claiming the ground even where the house stood. 
Joseph, in 1811, released to Friends his claim, but 
James continued the dispute for several years, and 
never again became reconciled to Friends. He had 
previously established a burying-ground adjoining the 
meeting property, where grave-stones were allowed, 
and placed at its entrance a small marble tablet, still 
there, with this inscription: ‘“‘ Here is no distinction. 
Rich and poor together. The Lord is maker of them 
all. Founded by James Sloan, 1790.’’ He was a 
member of Congress for two or three terms, had some 
ability as a speaker, but was very eccentric. 

The old -meeting-house, which had been once re- 
built, had again become very much dilapidated, and 
Friends decided instead of repairing it to build a 
new and larger one. And as roads were then gen- 
erally opened through the country, it was no longer 
necessary that the house should be on the water, so 
they determined to move to a place more central. On 
the 13th of the Fourth month, 1801, Joseph Kaighn 
gave them the land on the Mt. Ephraim road, within 
the present limits of Camden, upon which, in the 
same year, they built the house where our Orthodox 
Friends now meet. This exasperated James Sloan 
still more. He denounced it in unmeasured terms 
and refused to go to the new meeting, but bought of 
Friends the old house, and, moving it to his own 
ground, repaired it and held meetings in it, where he 
preached to such as he could persuade to stay with 
him. His adherents, however, gradually dropped off, 
until he used to preach to but a single listener. 

On the night of Twelfth month 22, 1817, this old 
meeting-house was burned to the ground, ending at 
once these disputes and any further meeting on this 
spot, so full of hallowed memories. Nothing now 
remains but the old graveyard, with its unmarked 
graves, over-grown with briers, and James Sloan’s 
yard, adjoining, to show where the first meeting-house 
in Newton stood. 

The building of the new house of brick, much 
larger, more comfortable, and plain as it is, altogether 
amore grand affair than the old one, was quite an 
event. At the raising Friends all came, as was the 
custom, to assist the carpenters, and had a great 
dinner on the ground, the provisions being in the 
most profuse quantities. 

In 1809, Richard Jordan, a prominent minister 
from Hartford, Conn., moved to Newton, and setthed 
in the old frame house, yet standing, on Chestnut 
street, nearly opposite the brick meeting-house. A 
man of marked personality, positive in the expression 
of his views, he was a minister of more than ordinary 
ability, whose sermons for many years drew full 
houses. But he was often violent in the utterance of 
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his prejudices, even from the gallery. Joseph Kaighn, 
one of the most public-spirited of Newton Friends, 
having started the first steam ferry at Kaighn’s Point, 
Richard, annoyed by the stealing of apples from his 
trees, charged it to boys brought by the ferries from 
Philadelphia, and became so provoked at Joseph for 
starting another ferry, that he refused to speak to 
him with whom he had before been in the closest in- 
timacy, even going so far as to preach an excited 
sermon from the gallery against the ferries, while 
before him sat each of the owners of the ferries at 
Cooper’s Point, at Cooper street, and at Kaighn’s 
Point. Stamping his foot and pointing his finger at 


Joseph Kaighn, he charged him with opening “the 

floodgates of corruption”’ ;—an anathema about as 

effective to stop steam ferries as that of the Pope 

against Galileo’s heresy, to stop the Earth moving. 
(To be concluded.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IN QUIET WATERS. 
( Conclusion.) 
IIl.—ALONG THE BRANDYWINE. 

“THe rivers of home are dear in particular to all 
men,” wrote Robert Louis Stevenson. As one may 
love the winding Schuylkill, another the Wissa- 
hickon’s woodland pools, or a third the soft and fairy 
beauty of the Susquehanna,—so is the Brandywine 
endeared to those who have spent endless summer 
days along its green banks, and boated on its placid 
reaches; and particularly so when the bond is the 
stronger by force of ancestral association with some 
old farmstead and willow-bordered meadow beside the 
beautiful stream. 

‘* Susqueco,”’ one of the musical names given it 
by the Indians, seems to ally it in a measure to the 
Susquehanna ; and the resemblance goes beyond that 
of the names, for in its lesser way our Chester county 
stream has the same alternate charm of tranquil deeps 
and of sparkling rapids that distinguishes that loveli- 
est of Pennsylvania’s interior rivers. And our Brandy- 
wine has a special character of its own, and that is its 
pastoral or idyllic aspect. Few are the minor streams 
that so completely satisfy one’s sense of peaceful and 
untroubled rural tranquility, or beside whose calm 
waters he would rather pitch his tent or read his fa- 
vorite poets. The gray old homesteads and venerable 
barns of the Brandywine valley seem an inseparable 
part of the landscape, around which cluster the dear 
associations and memories of generations. The corn 
has sprung up on these hillsides and given of its 
golden wealth through countless Octobers ; it seems 
almost as if there never was a time when the wheat 
did not lie in abundant sheaves on these uplands in 
the silent midsummer nights, or the apples grow mel- 
low and fall to earth in the long, drowsy days of Sep- 
tember. It is a region of placid and serene security, 
such a happy countryside as Virgil, immortal laureate 
of husbandry, would have described with affectionate 
art,—such an opulent land as we read of in the 
ancient Odyssey, where “ pear upon pear waxes old, 


and apple upon apple,—yea, and cluster ripens upon 
cluster of the grape.”’ 
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The very fishermen that haunt its shores seem to 
partake of the stream’s lazy placidity; it was long 
ago despoiled of its finer fish, but still may these 
patient anglers be seen, seated in their favorite nooks 
under some drooping willow or white-armed button- 
wood, where the turf is softest, waiting through the 
- quiet hours for the nibbles that so seldom disturb 
their motionless corks. Yet one cannot call these 
hours idly spent, for the true angler is of honest 
Izaak’s ilk, and his hours of serene contemplation 
beget in him a vein of mild philosophy which makes 
him sweet of temper and most companionable. The 
literary fisherman is perhaps not seen here so often, 
yet there are those who love equally well to read and 
to fish. 


‘* Sometimes an angler comes, and drops his hook 
Within its hidden depths, and ’gainst a tree 
Leaning his rod, reads in some pleasant book, 

Forgetting soon his pride of fishery ; 

And dreams, or falls asleep, 

While curious fishes peep 
About his nibbled bait.’’ 

* ~ * 

Flowing down through the heart of old Chester 
County the Brandywine enriches many a secluded 
dale and meadow where the quiet cattle graze beside 
the fragrant mint and the nodding buttercups. Curve 
by curve it winds among the folded hills, silencing 
and receiving into its tranquil bosom “the filtered 
tribute of the rough woodland” from the thousand 
little brooks that purl and babble down the slopes of 
wild grass and crimson clover. Beneath the arching 
boughs it drifts, home of the squirrel and fox, and of 
the wood-robin that pours out his solitary song in 
cool sylvan retreats. Wild grapes hang over the 
water, the stately cloud-fleets sail slowly above and 
melt away beyond the hill, and the locust shrills in 
the loneliness of the hot mid-noon. 

As the twilight hour draws on it is pleasant to 
push one’s boat out from shore and watch the closing 
of the day on the farms. Down from the hillside 
comes the shout of the farmer’s boy and the lowing 
of cattle, and the idler in his boat knows that in the 
old stone barns the horses are crunching their oats 
and hay, that the swallows are nested beneath the 
eaves, and the pigeons have ceased their day-long 
crooning. Then, as he rows slowly in the sunset 
glow, while the boat’s eddies lap the lily-pads and 
set all the reeds to nodding, he will perhaps pass in 
his musing fancy from these scenes to the green downs 
of England, where at this hour the 


‘‘tender ewes, brought home with ever.ing sun, 
Wend to their folds, 
And to their holds 
The shepherds trudge when light of day is done.’’ 
* ~ * 


After all, the associations that cluster about a 





stream make it beautiful to us beyond other waters ; | 


if one’s dearest memories are allied with the Delaware, 
the Susquehanna, or the Wissahickon, that particular 
home-stream is to him fairer than all others. To 
Chester Countians our sweet, pastoral Brandywine 
must ever have an especial appeal; there the grass is 
softest, the plashing of the water most melodious, and 
there the twilight grieving of the ring-dove most 


touches the heart. For us those remembered hills 
are clothed with beauty, and those misty woods with 
enchantment. Something of ancestral feeling awakes 
at the thought of peaceful townships with their names 
that carry us back to the old hills and shires of 
England and Wales ; and we bless the tranquil serenity 
of the gray homesteads about which the memories of 
our fathers are yet green. 
‘*Old homes ! old hearts! Upon my soul forever 
Their peace and gladness lie like tears and laughter ; 
Like love they touch me, through the years that sever, 


With simple faith ; like friendship, draw me after 
The dreamy patience that is theirs forever.”’ 


Joun RusseEct Hayes. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TRUTH MIGHTIER THAN THE SWORD. 


THERE is a deeper reason than mere sympathy with a 
wronged man which has caused the Dreyfus case to 
become world-famous, and has stirred all civilized 
nations to the depths. 

It is because, from its beginning, the case has in- 
volved far more than the guilt or innocence of Captain 
Dreyfus ; it has had bound up with it questions of 
right and wrong which appeal individually to every 
human heart, and which must be met and solved by 
every nation which hopes to maintain a foremost place 
and be a power for good in the world. 

All know what these burning questions are, for 
France has so blazoned them forth in the face of 
mankind that everyone Aas to consider them, whether 
he will or no, and every one in his inmost soul also 
knows the true answer to these questions, for they 
were solved ideally long ago, even at the very time 
when Christianity took its rise; but never yet in all 
the centuries that have passed since then have they 
been solved practically. Not because men have been 
without a true guide have they gone on fighting against 
one another, increasing the proportions and the power 
of armies and maintaining them by cruel, oppressive 
taxes, for one day in Judza, nineteen centuries ago, 
John the Baptist stood beside the Jordan river, and 
drew all men to him by his earnest, eloquent call to 
repentance. Among the multitude which hung upon 
his words were some Roman soldiers, and it appears 
that even their hearts, hardened as they were by 
severe discipline and merciless conquest, were touched 
by the preaching of the great herald of the Christ, 
for they went up to him and said, ‘And we, what 
must we do? And he said unto them, “‘ Do violence 
to no man, neither exact anything wrongfully ; and 
be content with your wages.’’ Following and per- 
fecting this teaching came that of Jesus himself, who 
bade men overcome their enemies by doing good to 
them and loving them. 

The problem of race prejudice has been as promi- 
nent in the Dreyfus case as the army question; but 
that, too, was solved long ages ago; by a vision, 
whose meaning could not be misunderstood, God 
made known to Peter that He “is no respecter of 
persons, but in every nation he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is acceptable to him.” 

When Paul wrote his letter to the Galatians he 
declared to them that there is neither Jew nor Greek, 

















there is neither bond nor free, for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus. All people, then, who have accepted 
the teachings of the New Testament have known 
these things well; happy would they have been had 
they put into practice the truths they knew ! 

But the journey from knowledge to practice has 
been slow and paintul; it has proceeded line upon 
line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little. At the end of nineteen centuries we can look 
back and see that progress has been made, and we 
must feel grateful because, slow though the conquest 
be, the truth is bound to prevail in the end. 

One day during the trial at Rennes that “soul 
of sorrow”’ cried out, declaring his innocence, and 
saying he so loved his country that he would gladly 
give his life for France. Suppose that he had done 
so,—that he had fallen one day upon the battle-field, 
while fighting heroically for his country, as he said 
he would be glad to do,—could he, think you, by the 
laying down of his life, have rendered the smallest 
fraction of the service to France which, he has un- 
consciously rendered unto her through his five years 
of living death ? 

His martyrdom has been the agent which has 
brought into the full light of day the fatal weaknesses 
of the French national character and the germs of 
evil, which, if allowed to develop further must involve 
the whole nation in ruin. Through his tribulations 
the clear, loud note of warning goes reverberating 
through France; through his anguish a deep love of 
justice has been borne into the world, whose voice 
can no more be silenced. 

May we not rightly call this Dreyfus case a great 
object lesson, over which Divine Providence rules, 
bringing good out of all the evil and teaching France 
and all. the world beside that wrong unchecked grows 
ever greater and greater, until it ends in overthrow 
and death ? 

It is noteworthy that the great practical lessons 
which need to be demonstrated in this age have been 
set forth before the whole world through the life ex- 
perience of a Jew; again God uses as his instrument 
that race through whom he taught his greatest lessons 
of Truth in times of old,—the race accustomed to 
suffering, made steadfast to endure, and so fitted to 
be truth-bearers and martyrs. 

‘‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are 
your ways my ways, saith the Lord. For as the 
heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.”’ E. W. C. 


A TEACHER who can arouse a feeling for one single 
good action, for one single good poem, accomplishes 
more than he who fills our memory with rows on rows 
of natural objects, classified with name and form.— 
Goethe. 

><€ 

Ler us be only patient, patient ; and let God our 
Father teach his own lesson his own way. Let us try 
to learn it well, and learn it quickly ; but do not let 
us fancy that he will ring the school-bell, and send us 
to play before our Isson is learned.—Charles Kingsley. 
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FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
1899. 
FRIENDS’ LESSONS IN OLD TESTAMENT. 


No. 40.—TENTH MOonrTH |. 
THE DIVISION. 
GOLDEN TExT.—If thou wilt be a servant unto this people 


and speak good words to them, then they 
will be thy servants forever.—I. Kings, xii., 7 


;. 
Scripture Reading, I. Kings, xii., 1-33. 
THE Bible story of the Hebrew people from the 
death of Solomon to their complete overthrow as a 
nation by the armies of Assyria and Babylon is con- 
tinued in the books of Kings and in II. Chronicles. 
The latter part of this period is further illuminated 
by the contemporary writings of the prophets Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, and Jere- 
miah. Some few Pheenician inscriptions have been 
found which tell something of the religious life and 
thought of the Canaanites of this time. Of this 
time, too, is the famous ‘“‘ Mesha Stone ’—a pillar of 
triumph set up by the king of Moab on the occasion 
of a great victory over the Israelites. This will be 
spoken of again in the appropriate place. The records 
of the kings of Assyria contain much valuable mate- 
rial to supplement the meagre accounts of the Bible 
historian. For we are now again brought face to face 
with the great world power of the Tigris valley. Its 
comparative weakness allowed the development of 
the kingdom of David and Solomon; a kingdom 
which, if it had retained its integrity, might even 
have successfully withstood the advance of the eastern 
conqueror. But the returning strength of Assyria, 
combined with the dissensions and the entire lack of 
unity among the western Semites, made certain the 
ultimate downfall of the latter. In the royal inscrip- 
tions of the Assyrian kings, we meet repeated refer- 
ences to the Israelites either as a subject people pay- 
ing tribute, or as combined with other enemies in 
opposing the victorious careers of their armies. The 
Assyrian official lists of names and years form the 
basis of our Bible chronology. An eclipse which 
can be shown by astronomers to have occurred in the 
year 763 B. C., supplies the definite date from which 
to reckon. As in the book of Judges, so in the 
books of Kings (after I. Kings, ii.), we have the nar- 
rative portions set in a framework of formula. ‘ Each 
king of Judah is introduced by a notice regarding the 
time of his accession in relation to the time of acces- 
sion of his royal contemporary in Israel, his age at 
the time of his entrance into office, and the duration 
of his reign, as well as the name and home of his 
mother. In the case of the kings of Israel 
there is no mention of their age, nor of their mothers ; 
we get only information regarding the contemporary 
king of Judah and the length of the reign. In the 
case of each king, it is stated whether he did or did 
not what was right before the Lord.’”’ (Kittel.) The 
account of each king closes also with a reference for 
further information to the chronicles of the kings of 
Judah and Israel respectively. As has been indicated 
already, these chronicles were probably the records 
kept for each reign by the court historian (II. Samuel, 
viii. 17). Set into this framework, in addition to 
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some details of the various reigns, are several narra- 
tives evidently derived from different sources. Such 
are the long accounts of the doings of certain of the 
prophets—Abijah (I. Kings, xiv.), Elijah, Elisha, and 
others. Of these Canon Driver says: “‘ These nar- 
ratives are written mostly in a bright, chaste, Hebrew 
style, though some of them exhibit slight peculiarities 
of diction, due doubtless (in part) to their North 
Israelitish origin. Their authors were in all proba- 
bility prophets—in most cases prophets belonging to 
the northern kingdom.’’ The writer of our present 
books of Kings seems mostly to have transferred 
these narratives, almost unchanged, to their appro- 
priate places in his account of the course of Hebrew 
history. Who this writer was it is, of course, impos- 
sible to say with any certainty. The work has been 
attributed to the prophet Jeremiah. If he were not 


contemporaries (about 600 B. C.), and by one who 
lived under the same influences. ‘‘ Deuteronomy is 
the standard by which the compiler judges both men 
and actions’’ (Driver); and, as will be told later, 
Deuteronomy appeared in the reign of King Josiah 
of Judah (639-608 B.C.), and was thereafter the 
basis of the Jewish code of laws. 

As explained already (Lesson 35) the books of 
Chronicles are based upon the same sources as those 
of Kings and are much less reliable, being written 
long after and with the special purpose of exalting 
the temple and the priestly class. 

While we shall make use of information derived 
from the prophetic writings of Isaiah and others, we 
will postpone the study of those writings themselveS to 
a special series of lessons, dealing with them in detail. 

It is evident that Solomon had lost, long before 
the end of his long reign, much of the great popu- 
larity enjoyed by his father, and transferred in large 
measure to himself. The story of the revolt under 
Jeroboam (I. Kings, xi., 26-40) shows that the 
prophets, almost always the champions of the poor 
and oppressed, were against the king both because he 
had “not walked in my ways, to do that which is 
right in mine eyes and to keep my statues and my 
judgments”’ (I. Kings, xi., 33), and because of the 
idolatrous worship of the Canaanites, which had 
become common during his reign. It was not that 
Solomon himself had given way to the heathen rites, 
but that he had allowed, and even encouraged, their 
introduction into his kingdom. It is easy to under- 
stand, moreover, that the jealousy of the northern 
tribes was aroused by the enormous concentration of 
the wealth drawn from them by the king, on his 
capital at Jerusalem. The oppression of the lower 
classes, the subversion of religion, the concentration 
of wealth in Judah, all served to make the nation 
ready for revolt. Nevertheless if the successor of 
Solomon had been either a man of tact or a man of 
strength and decision the kingdom might have held 
together yet a little longer. But Rehoboam lacked 
both of these qualities. 

It is not certain whether the events immediately 
leading to the disruption of the kingdom occurred at 
once on the accession of Rehoboam, or after some 
time. It seems probable that his kingship received 





at first the acquiescence of all Israel (1. Kings, xi., 
43). But the discontent of the northern tribes cul- 
minated in a gathering of their representatives at 
Shechem to demand the lightening of their burdens. 
There the king met them, attended by a small retinue. 
The people had evidently some sense of their right to 
select their ruler, even after the experience of the 
despotic rule of Solomon, as is made evident by the 
terms of their demand: ‘ Now, therefore, ease thou 
somewhat the grievous servitude of thy father, and 
his heavy yoke that he put upon us, and we will 
serve thee.”” The king was at first inclined to yield 
to this reasonable demand, but the rash counsels of 
his courtiers prevailed, and he gave only such answer 
as that of a master to slaves. The free spirit of the 
Israelites arose to the king’s taunt and united Israel 


| was no more. 
the author, it was probably written by one of his | 


Oppression and the loss of the hunger and thirst 
for righteousness menace a republic no less than a 
kingdom. There is oppression where opportunity to 
labor is a privilege to be granted by the few to the 
many ; where the results of the labor of thousands 
pour into the pockets of idlers ; where the bounty of 
God rewarding the industry of men is selfishly appro- 
priated by the few, to whom such power is given 
under the law of the land. The hunger and thirst 
after righteousness has been exchanged among us for 
the hunger and thirst after money and the luxuries 
that money will buy. The church called Christian 
is the church of the rich and powerful; it has little 
hold upon those who labor and are heavy laden, 
because it has shirked its mission and prefers to be 
comfortable rather than to preach a gospel unaccept- 
able to the comfortable classes. But we the citizens 
are the kings of the republic. Cannot we, choosing 
a better part than that of the son of Solomon, seek 
for the causes of the oppression of our people and 
even be ready for self-sacrifice, that we may ease 
somewhat their grievous servitude. 


Marvell was a member of 
Parliament in the time of Charles II., and great efforts 


were used to win him over to the interests of the 


Honesty.—Andrew 


Court. Itis related, that the Lord Treasurer Danby, 
who had been his school-fellow, called upon Marvell 
in his garret. At parting, the Lord Treasurer slipped 
into his hand an order on the Treasury for £1,000, 
and then went to his chariot. Marvell, looking at the 
paper, calls after the Treasurer, ‘‘ My Lord, I request 
another moment.” . They went up again to the gar- 
ret, and Jack, the servant boy, was called. ‘‘ Jack, 
child, what had I for dinner yesterday ?”’ ‘“‘ Don’t you 
remember, sir? You had the little shoulder of mutton 
that you ordered me to bring from the woman in the 
market.” ‘Very right, child. What have I for 
dinner to-day ?”’ ‘‘ Don’t you know, sir, that you bid 
me lay by the blade-bone to broil ?”’ “‘’Tis so, very 
right, child, go away.”” ‘My Lord,” said Marvell, 
turning to the Treasurer, ‘‘ do you hear that ? Andrew 
Marvell’s dinner is provided; there’s your piece of 
paper. I want it not. I knew the sort of kindness 
you intended. I live here to serve my constituents ; 
the ministry may seek men for their purpose; I am 
not one.”’—Smitles. 
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Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING. 


In pleasant contrast to the weather of the previous 
week, was that of the day on which most of the 
Friends arrived at Clear Creek to attend the oncom- 
ing Yearly Meeting. On Seventh-day morning many 
. cordial greetings passed from one to another, as they 
assembled for the Meeting for Ministers and Elders. 

Gathering into silence it was broken by the voice 
of prayer, petitioning for strength and guidance to 
perform individual duty ; following which Margaretta 
Walton spoke of our having met as for a “living 
sacrifice, holy, acceptable to the Lord,” and feeling 
poor, have come as with empty vessels, yet not 
empty, for they are filled with faith, Many have 
come a long distance, that they may meet together 
and partake of the good things of God; have been 
led to this centre of organization to exercise the gifts 
God has given them. It is no matter how strange the 
place, how new the faces, the gifts of the spirit, the 
oneness of the feeling, the life that quickens is the 
same in one place as another, if we come to the living 
centre, and are drawn to the footstool of God, and 
there ask for his quickening presence, to enable us to 
bring every power, physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
to the work, for though these are different, all are 
needed for perfect work.. In carrying on the business 
of the meeting, if we do not all unite in sentiment, 
there is a beautiful submission in the desire that right 
shall ever hold sway, feeling that truth will arise, 
and we can wait patiently till it does arise, and others, 
beholding a light has arisen, will turn to it. 

. On these blessed occasions, when we have feasted 
at the Lord’s table, with our lamps trimmed, our 
hearts prayerful, our spirits watchful, others will see 
and know it also. At such times we will not say, 
‘‘O, my leanness, my leanness,”’ but will thank God 
for this fraternal feeling that will draw us to the 
heavenly altar on the mountain top, where all may 
behold the light. If we are faithful to the require- 
ments of duty here, we will return to our home 
duties and cares strengthened to perform them, and 
then we will hear the words “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.’’ On the other hand, if we neglect 
the little monitions of duty while here, we will go 
home with a sense of unfaithfulness, and be unhappy 
in consequence. We sometimes neglect our duties in 
these meetings, on the plea that strangers are here, 
and we will let them speak, and so have kept to our- 
selves what belonged to others, and it has turned back 
on us, without any refreshing. 

Supplication was then made by a Friend, T. H. T., 
that we may be so filled with the life and love of God, 
that we will manifest itin our lives. A. M. expressed 
the hope that each of us would be faithful to the admo- 
nitions of God in the individual heart, and thus be en- 
abled to perform our respective duties. 

Isaiah Lightner felt before coming into the house, 
and since, a desire that we may be individually watch- 
ful, not only here, but everywhere, and not forget the 
principle that caused us to leave our homes and come 
here, the spirit of love. 

The reading of the name of a representative, who, 
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since her appointment has passed on to the higher 
life, caused a deep solemnity to spread over the meet- 
ing, and many loving tributes were given to her 
memory. 

A minute for our friend Margaretta Walton was 
read, and she and her companion Anna Mary Martin, 
were welcomed to our little meeting. 

During the reading of queries and answers the re- 
sponsibility resting on the ministers was touched upon, 
increasing as the years roll by, also the responsibility 
of the elders toward the ministers, to give counsel in 
the right time and right spirit, thus helping them to 
grow in grace and knowledge. Those also who are 
not recommended as ministers were encouragingly 
spoken to. 

In considering the Third Query and answer we were 
glad to know that harmony exists among us. Re- 
garding criticism from elders on ministers and minis- 
try, it was remarked that oftentimes it was a great 
help, when given in the right spirit. The same spirit 
should animate the elder and the minister. We 
should not look for too much encouragement from 
man, yet human sympathy is very pleasant and cor- 
dial to the hungering soul. Every faithful servant has 
great influence over others, and there is often that -in 
the face that reflects love and attracts others. 

The second session of this part of our body was 
held on Fifth-day morning, in which the frequency of 
prayer during our various meetings was dwelt upon 
with much satisfaction, as it acknowledged our de- 
pendence on our Father, yet we were cautioned as to 
a redundancy of words in our supplications. 

A Friend remarked on the various kinds of prayer, 
according to our feelings: thanksgiving and praise at 
one time, at another earnestness of supplication for 


| the success of our meetings, and again, when there is 


a feeling of desolation. Another remarked that as the 
rain cometh silently from the clouds, to the thirsty 
earth, so our principles are permeating other societies, 
and he thought the time would come when creeds 
and catechisms would pass away, and we would all be 
brothers and sisters, all overthe earth. Again, it was 
remarked, that the faith we have in truth is from a 
divine source, and that truth must live, because di- 
vine. Another advised not to refrain from speaking 
the little word, that is not for us to keep, but give it 
in its simplicity, and the gift will grow, and not com- 
pare our gifts with the greater ones of others. If we 
wait in littleness and humility, it will be a strong 
tower of refuge to us, we will grow and feel our life- 
work is being done day by day. eG, 
[We have further reports of the Yearly Meeting, from our corre- 


spondent, but must reserve them for next week.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCER. ] 


Ir any one tells you that such a person speaks ill 
of you, do not make excuses about what is said of 
you, but answer, “‘ He was ignorant of my other faults, 
else he would not have mentioned these alone.’’— 
Epictetus. 


Look within. Within is the fountain of good; 
and it will ever bubble up, if thou wilt ever dig.— 
Marcus Aurelius. 
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THE question of most intense interest in England 
continues to be that arising out of Transvaal affairs. 
For at least a month past the danger of war has 
seemed to be acute, and the departure of troops and 
munitions from England for South Africa, the open 
and threatening preparations for war, have given the 
appearance, day by day, of an imminent conflict. 
Those in England with-whom the great majority 
of our readers are sympathetic have been deeply 


grieved and distressed over this apparent intention of 


their government to coerce the Boer people, and | 
earnest protests have been sent up by individuals, by | 
meetings, and by committees. One of the most recent | 
of these was addressed to Lord Salisbury, on the Ist | 


instant, by the Meeting for Sufferings at London. It 
concludes with the prayer ‘“ that wisdom from on high 
may be granted to the Queen's Government, and that 
they may be so guided in all their actions that Peace 
may be maintained, and this nation preserved from the 
sin and calamity of war.” 

There is, we hope, a good prospect still for the 
maintenance of peace, and avoidance of the cruelty 
and injustice which would be embodied in the pro- 
posed attack on the Transvaal people. Heretofore 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the Prime Minister, has 
firmly checked, though at the last moment, similar 
schemes of the war party, and it will be a disappoint- 
ment if he does not again use his authority before 
war is actually begun. 


WE have come to the annual time of resumption 
in the schools, and work has begun, or is on the point 
of beginning, in all these directions. The numerous 
schools, andthe one college, in which our Friends are 
directly interested, compose an educational body of 
no mean dimensions, and the importance and extent 
of the work which they represent must be impressive 
to all who look into the subject. 


HowAkRD M. JENKINS reached home safely and in usual 
health, on the 16th instant, the steamer, the S7. Lowzs, arriving 
at the dock in New York about 7.30 in the morning. He is 
glad to be back and to take up his usual work on the INTEL- 
LIGENCER. He will contribute to it, for some weeks to come, 
some further articles on his observations in England, especially 
with reference to Friends there. 


WE call attention to the communication in another column, 


from ‘‘A Member of Bucks Quarter.’’ The sum, $10,000, 
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which the donor of the new Boarding Home at Newtown asks 
shall be raised as an Endowment Fund, has not yet been 
fully subscribed, and all who are interested, or who should be, 
are earnestly appealed to. 


BIRTHS. 


MAULE.—At Gum Tree, Pa., Sixth month 2, 1899, to 
George C. and Clara B. Maule, a son, who is named Charles ° 
Edwin. 

MAULE.—At Christiana, Pa., Eighth month 1, 1899, to 
Charles Edwin and Hannah J. Maule, ason, whois named 
William Loyd. 


MARRIAGES. 


COATES—GATES.—At Girard Avenue meeting-house, 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 13, 1899, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, Robert Livezey 
Coates, son of William and Elizabeth Livezey Coates, and 
Ethel Moore Gates, daughter of Edwin Edgerton and Georg- 
iana H. M. Gates, all of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

BROWNING.—At Chatham, N. Y., Ninth month 13, 
1899, Mary L. Harrison, wife of Charles Browning, in her 
63d year. 

BUNTING.—Ninth month 16, 1899, Mary M., widow of 
J. Ridgway Bunting, in her 48th year, daughter of the late 
Sketchley Morton, of Morton, Pa. Funeral from the resi- 
dence of Samuel J. Bunting, West Philadelphia. 

HAINES.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 10, 1899, E. 
Anne, daughter of the late Ephraim T. and Sarah B. Haines, 
in her 76th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

LIPPINCOTT.—At Fellowship, N. J., Ninth month 12, 
1899, Mary L., widow of Clarkson Lippincott, aged 77 years. 

LUKENS. —At Conshohocken, Pa., Ninth month 13, 1899, 
Lewis A. Lukens, in his 93d year. 

SATTERTHWAITE.—In Baltimore, on Ninth month 12, 
1899, Ellen G. Satterthwaite, in the 93d year of her age. 

VALENTINE.—At Glen Cove, L. I., Sixth-day, Ninth 
month 8, 1899, Anna Kirk, wife of Samuel T. Valentine. 
Funeral from her late residence, 154 Clinton street, Brooklyn, 
First-day, 1oth inst , at 3 o'clock. Interment private. 


TRUE EDUCATION. 
The American Friend. 


THOsE who are connected with institutions of learning 


| must labor to make them centers of power as well as 


of light, and we may trust with confidence that when 
educational institutions perform their true functions 


| for the church they will receive the loyal support of 


the church. In any case the fact remains that the 
church cannot increase in influence unless its youth 
are trained and prepared for the widest possible life 
and service, and our own institutions must aim to be 
feeding - places for the growing life of our young 
members. 

Whatever may be the condition of our public 
schools, our professedly religious institutions of learn- 
ing must not neglect the culture of the heart. They 


; must present ideals of life as well as ideals of schol- 


arship, and they must think no less of what will feed 
the spiritual nature, in its broadest sense, than of how 
to make the mind skillful in its grasp of problems of 
thought. Character is the eternal thing and a teacher 
who is not a skillful master of the mysteries of char- 
acter building is not a true educator. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
XV.—THE EAST COAST OF ENGLAND: NOTES. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 
I write this at Birmingham, in which city I am to 
spend the last few days of my stay in England, in 
attendance upon the Friends’ Summer School. This 
begins to-day, the 4th, and closes on the 16th; as I 


am to sail for home on the gth, I shall only be able 
to enjoy the first few days. 


* * * 


Let me then give an outline of my visits between 
Edinburgh and Birmingham. I left the 


with Thomas Hodgkin, at his home at Barmoor, in 


Northumberland, a few miles south of Berwick-on- | 


Tweed. Leaving Barmoor's refined and gracious 
castle-on-Tyne and Durham, and late in the evening 
alighted at Scarborough to find John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree and his wife waiting for me on the platform. I 
spent then six most agreeable days at and near Scar- 
borough and York. From York I went to Lincoln, 
staying over night in the home of Friends there. 
the 25th I spent part of the day at Cambridge, seeing 
the exterior of the more notable and interesting of the 
colleges that compose that university, and reached 
London in the evening. 

the morning of the 30th, 


at Leighton Park, and proceeded to Oxford, where, 
that efening and the following forenoon, I saw the 
chief features of that old university city. On the 
31st and the two following days I visited Stratford- 
on-Avon, Warwick, and Kenilworth, and on the even- 
ing of the 2d reached Birmingham. 
* * * 
With this bare outline, let me give a few details. 


x * x 


On the north-eastern shore of England there are 
two particularly interesting remains of the very early 
Christian time,—the period, about eleven hundred 
years ago, of Saxon and pre-Norman planting of the 


faith. These are the old abbey of Lindisfarne, on 
the Northumberland coast, and Whitby, which stands 
high above the sea, on the coast of Yorkshire, near 
Scarborough. Both are in ruins, and have been 
deserted since the ‘‘ suppression” of the monasteries 
by Henry the Eighth. But the remains are of much 
interest, and connected as they are with the first 
Christian names of northern England, Aidan, Cuth- 
bert, and Hilda, with the rude and violent rule of the 
Saxon chiefs and the still more fierce incursions of the 
Danes, the two abbeys are invested with a romantic 
and attractive atmosphere. 


16th of Eighth month. 
hills on which Barmoor stands (to the north-west of 
the castle is Flodden Field, that fatal spot for the 
Scotch army and its king, James V.), and passing 
through the little village of Lowick, you come to 
the shore near Beal. Then, when the tide is out, and 


the sands are nearly bare, you may safely cross them, | 


Scottish | 
capital on the 15th of last month, and spent two days | 


| so well defined. 
hospitality on the 17th, I made short stops at New- | 


On | 


Remaining in London until | 
I went to Reading, stopped | 
off a few hours, mainly to visit the Friends’ School | 


| which is rarely equalled. 
| spent in looking at these, and at schools, the Friends’ 





over three miles, to the peninsula on which Lindis- 
farne stands. There were five in our party, my host 
and hostess, a Cambridge professor and his wife, and 
myself. It was a most interesting day, and but for 
the high wind, which almost rose to a gale as we 
returned, a most pleasant one. We ate our luncheon 
in pic-nic fashion near the walls, and looked out to 
sea, or down the coast to where the ancient keep of 
Bamborough stands bodly out against the sky. The 
early afternoon was given to the inspection of the 
ruins, and we reached Barmoor in time for dinner in 
the early evening. 

To Whitby, on the 18th, John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree accompanied me. There are more impressive 
and extensive church ruins here than at Lindisfarne, 
but the domestic buildings of the monastery are not 
Readers of Scott’s *‘ Marmion ’’ will 
recall the pages in which the Abbess of Whitby is 
inentioned, her sail up the coast to Lindisfarne, and 
the dark conclave, at night, in the subterranean 


| chamber there, when Constance, the nun who had 
followed Marmion, was judged, condemned, and then 


walled in, alive, by her executioners. Whitby and 
Lindisfarne, thus connected by the poetic imagination 
of Scott (for his tale of Constance is pure fiction), 
were connected in veritable history, and their chroni- 
cle has many episodes most romantic and striking. 


* * * 


From Scarborough, itself most pleasant in the 
summer days, and most attractive of the seaside 
places on the eastern coast of England, there are 
fine excursions to be made along the shore,—to 
Scalby, to Robin Hood’s. Bay, to Whitby, etc. I 
spent First-day at Scarborough, attending the meet- 
ing there, morning and evening. 

* * * 

York is one of the most interesting cities in 
England. It has old-time attractions of every age, 
from the Roman down, and modern enterprise and 
activity besides. The great Minster is one of the 
first cathedrals of all England, and the ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey, the almost complete ancient city 
walls, with the quaint old “‘ bars,”’ the venerable guild- 
hall, the curious old streets, such as that of the 
butchers, where the upper stories of two houses 
nearly touch across the way,—all these make a list 
The two days which I 


meeting-house premises, etc., were full of interest, 


| and my kind host and companions omitted nothing to 


make them agreeable to me. On the last day of my 
stay, I went, accompanied ‘by Henry B. Binns, (who 
was recently for more than a year in California), to 
Ripon, and Fountains Abbey. Fountains is esteemed 


| the greatest and most impressive abbey ruins in 
To Lindisfarne we drove, from Barmoor, on the | 
You come down from the 


England, and I found it all that, exceeding even 
Furness in extent and importance. The cathedral at 
Ripon is fine, and the drive from the town to the 
Abbey, partly through the park grounds of the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, was very charming. 
* * * 

Lincoln has one of the four or five finest cathe- 

drals in England, an interesting old castle and tower, 
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and some remarkable Roman remains, discovered— 
in building excavations—in recent years. The kind 
friend who accompanied me to see these, takes a deep 
and intelligent interest in these attractions of her city, 
whose site, upon a bold hill overlooking the level 
Lincolnshire country, is itself very striking. 

* * * 

The drought which had lasted so long in Eng- 
land generally began to break toward the end of the 
month. Some rain fell in London on the 28th, when 
I was there, and on successive days, as I journeyed 
about, there were further showers, which though they 
seemed light revived the pastures more than they 
would have done with us, since the air is more moist, 
and the evaporation not so great. 

The dry weather had indeed been prolonged and 
severe. It was an unusual, an exceptional, summer, 
there is no doubt. One of the London newspapers, 
on the 29th ult., said the drought had continued thir- 
teen weeks; in that time there had been but one 
really wet day in London, the tst of July. 


The famous “ backs,” the grounds along the river, in 


the rear of the colleges, at Cambridge, were parched | 
and brown, on the 25th, when I walked about them, | 
and at Leighton Park School, on the 30th, there was | 


hardly a green patch in the tennis ground, and the 
cricket field. 


as dry as south-eastern Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


The harvest_and the hay-making were about com- 
pleted by the end of last month. From the 27th 
of Sixth month, when we saw the Bucks farmers 
at work, on our ride to Jordans, on to the middle of 


the Eighth, in northern England, I found them gather- | 
I was interested to observe that mowing | 
machines are generally used, sometimes one horse, | 


ing the hay. 


often two. There were hay-tedders in the fields in 
Cumberland, and hay-rakes there and elsewhere, and 


in Northumberland I saw a steam-thresher busily | 


at work. 


plowed. The yield of hay per acre varied very much, 


of course; in a hill field near his home at Upton | 
Knoll, in Gloucestershire, John Bellows told me he had | 
cut two tons per acre, but in other fields in the coun- | 


try farther north, the yield was short and light,—per- 
haps not one-fourth as much,—and the women who 
took up the little bunches in their hands and carefully 
shook them about had plenty of ground on which to 
spread them. 

The grain grown was largely wheat, though there 
were good oats fields in northern England. The 
wheat was just ripe, along the Scottish border, in the 
middle of Eighth month, and about Scarborough, a 


week later, it was lying in the fields, bound, and gath- | 


ered in ‘‘ stooks.’’ The crop isa fairly good one, but 
probably most readers of these letters know that Eng- 
land raises but a minor part of her own bread. 
Potatoes grow luxuriantly in middle and northern 
England. In Northumberland I saw fine fields of 
turnips ; one of them, near Lowick, contained probably 
twenty-five acres, and eight one-horse cultivators were 


(It | 


rained heavily at Manchester, as I well remember.) | 


It may be set down as a fact that the | 
larger part of England is liable to have a summer | 


Many pasture and hay fields are never | 


| 
at work among them. Thomas Hodgkin says that 
agriculture in Northumberland has been less depressed 
in recent years than in some other parts of England. 
Among the things unknown in England, as a 
growing crop, is Indian corn. I did not see a stalk 
anywhere. Wheat, hay, oats, turnips, are the chief 
crops. 
Birmingham, Ninth month 4. 


Notes from a Private Letter. 

THE subject of Isolated Friends was quite a live one, 
largely through the remarks of Edward Coale intro- 
ducing it and bringing out the latent feeling. There 
was a large number of young people present, who 
gave close attention to the business, though their 
voices were not often heard. They did some good 
work on committees. We took some action on Tem- 
perance, in the fullest unity, giving the moral support 
of the Yearly Meeting to the work of the Anti-Saloon 
League, now engaged in testing the matter before the 
| courts as to whether the presence of a saloon ina 
| specified neighborhood is not “ morally wrong and a 
In which case the 
saloon must be banished, as no money can make 
good the loss to the complainant. This was the 
| legal ground on which slavery was abolished, and 
other reforms of wrongs entrenched in legal protec- 
| tion, finally brought about. 

Wilson S. Doan gave a very forcible presentation 
| of the work of the Anti-Saloon League, whjch—to 
| my mind—is exactly the ground on which all 





| menace to the public welfare.”’ 


churches and religious bodies, irrespective of party 
affiliation should 
together. 

Much excellent counsel was given on Christian 
living in the home, which was more the burden of the 
messages this year than usual. A Friend, at her own 
request, was re-instated into membership with us, 
bringing a “letter”? from the Methodist church, 
| recommending her to our Christian care. What a 
wonderful advance! Of course the “letter”’ did not 
admit her to us, but our sense of her fitness for mem- 
bership did, without a committee appointed. It is 
lovely to feel that no “ sectarian welfare” either pre- 
vented the Methodist church from sending it, or our 
| meeting from listening to it without protest, beyond 
placing her admission upon its proper basis. 

Many of the exercises seemed to be visions of the 
religious conditions of some present. That seems to 
be the present order. 


stand, and work harmoniously 


Honor to the heart of love, 
Honor to the peaceful will, 
Slow to threaten, strong to move, 
Swift to render good for ill ! 
—/. W. Howe. 


s€ 
WE fancy it is the detail of life, its smallest griev- 
ances, its apparent monotony, its fretful cares, its hours 
alternately lagging and feverish, that wear out the joy 





| of existence. This is not so. Were each day differ- 
| ently filled the result would be much the same.— 
| A. Repplier. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
A VISIT TO FRIENDS OF SOUTHERN QUARTER. 


On the 30th and 31st of Eighth month last, South- 
ern Quarterly Meeting of Friends was held at Third 
Haven Meeting-house, Easton, Md. The Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Elders met at 2 o’clock on 
Fourth-day, the 30th, and the general quarterly meet- 
ing at 3 o’clock of same day. Of the several visiting 
Friends, Alvin Haines, Lydia H. Price, and Joseph 
Powell, produced minutes of concurrence from their 
respective monthly meetings,—Martin Melony and 
Thomas Sheward had no minutes; all were cor- 
dially welcomed. 

On Fifth-day, 31st, convening at 10 o'clock, the 
Youths’ Meeting for Divine Worship was held. This 
was felt to be a profitable occasion, and we realized 
“there is one Lord, one Faith, and one Baptism,” 
and were baptized into harmony with God and with 
each other. When, under the canopy of love, and a 
feeling that it was good to be there, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Fifth-day evening, in company with Martin 
Melony, I rode with Martha Willis and family about 
ten miles, to their home, which is near a small town 
called Harmony. On Sixth-day morning we were 
kindly furnished with a horse and light carriage, when 
we called on several families of Friends, and found 
all very busily engaged gathering their tomato crop, 
and hauling to the “ canneries,’ which have become 


very numerous, making a market near their farms. . 


We returned at evening to the Willis family, a parlor 
meeting having been appointed to be held at the resi- 
dence of W. Penn Willis (son of Martha), in the 


village of Harmony. An unexpectedly large number 
assembled, none members with Friends except the 
Willis family ; it was a favored occasion. 

On Seventh-day we were conveyed five miles to 
Preston, where Martin took train for his home. 
Attended Preston Meeting on First-day morning ; the 
company there was not very large, but the meeting 
was a good one; these people were not only a seek- 
ing people, but were hungering for a deeper spiritual 
worship, with a desire to come into harmony with 
God. I was told that the meeting was made up from 
five different religious societies, and I realized that all 
accepted what was presented as representing the 
Truth. 

An appointment had been made for a meeting in 
Pine Grove meeting-house in the afternoon. Friends 
had not held meetings here for twelve years. When 
the concern to have it opened for this purpose and at 
this time (in case the house was suitable) was pre- 
sented to the few remaining members in that vicinity 
the response was cordial and encouraging and the 
assurance that they would put the house in order, 
which promise was faithfully fulfilled. 

The few members and many others gathered at 
the appointed hour ; the house was more than filled, 
some standing outside at the doors and windows. 
This was surely an appreciative company, and the 
live silence which spread over it, gave evidence of the 
Divine Master’s presence. After the meeting, when 
speaking with many not in membership, some of these 
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expressed a desire that a Friends’ meeting be again 
established there, and more than once did I hear the 
desire most earnestly expressed that Friends’ princi- 
ples be spread amongst them. 

I have a concern for the spreading of a deeper 
interest in the cause of Truth in that Quarter; and 
the prayer has ascended for Friends there, that they 
be spiritually clear-sighted, and weigh this matter 
justly to themselves and to our Heavenly Father. At 
this time many concerned Friends of other quarterly 
meetings are experiencing an increasing interest in 
our Heavenly Father’s cause, particularly toward this 
distant and almost isolated Quarter. That all of 
these concerned Friends may be faithful to the 
Father's promptings is my desire. 


Ninth month 9, 1899. JosEPH POWELL. 


THE WARRINGTON ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual special meeting in the old meeting- 
house at Warrington, York county, Pa., occurs on 
First-day next, the 24th inst. 

From Philadelphia: Leave Broad Street station, 
Seventh-day, 23d, at 12.27 (noon), change at Harris- 
burg to Cumberland Valley Railroad, reach Dillsburg 
at 4.36 p.m. Return on Second-day, 25th, at 8.48 
a.m. Fare, round trip, $4.90. Or, by Reading lines, 
leave Terminal, 12th and Market,-at 4.06 p. m., and 
arrive at D. & M. Junction, 7.43. Return First-day 
evening, at 6.13 p.m. Fare, round trip, $4.68. 

William R. Cook, Box 64, Dillsburg, Pa., will 
meet and arrange for Friends, if seasonably notified. 


BUCKS BOARDING HOME. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


THE members of Bucks Quarterly Meeting are now offered a 
very generous present by a friend who was born a member of 
that meeting, but who many years ago removed out of its 
limits, but still feels a warm interest in its welfare, on certain 
conditions, which are very reasonable and ought most cer- 
tainly to be gladly complied with. The conditions are as 
follows : 

If the Quarterly Meeting or its friends will raise the sum 
of $10,000 for an endowment fund, the income of which shall 
be used for the purpose of assisting in paying the necessary 
expenses of a Boarding Home for Friends of limited means, 
he will transfer to the Quarterly Meeting as a separate body 
for holding the title and the endowments, a large lot of land 
well adapted for the purpose, centrally located, to acconmmo- 
date Friends belonging to Bucks Quarter, and near Friends’ 
meeting-house, in Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on which is 
erected, and now being finished, a large and substantial stone 
building, fully equipped with all the necessary modern im- 
provements and conveniences to accommodate about twenty- 
five or more inmates as boarders, and their needed attendants. 

This certainly is a most generous offer, and Friends ought 
to be ready to accept it. But as most of the members of this 
Quarter are farmers, the sum of $10,000 in cash is not so 
easily raised by them as it could have been some years ago, 
when farming was a much better business than it is at the 
present time. Up to the day of the Quarterly Meeting at the 
Falls, the last of the Eighth month, only about two-thirds of 
the necessary amount had been subscribed, Therefore the 
necessity seems to exist that those who are blessed with larger 
means should be liberal in subscribing the balartce needed, 
in order that the meeting can obtain the very valuable gift 
offered it. 

It is hoped that those who have not yet subscribed will 
avail themselves of the opportunity now offered, and that 
those who are able will increase their subscription, so that by 
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the time the next Quarterly Meeting occurs this most generous 
offer may be accepted. 

A MEMBER OF BUCKS QUARTER. 
Ninth month 14, 18009. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

AT a time when the Jewish question is playing such an im- 
portant part in the politics of Europe, Mark Twain’s article, 
‘* Concerning the Jews,’’ in the current Harfer's, can scarcely 
‘fail to attract wide attention. The paper is written in response 
to a letter received from a Jewish lawyer shortly after the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Clemens's article, ‘‘ Stirring Times in Aus- 
tria.’’ In it he reviews the causes of the present feeling 
against the Jews, and gives his ideas as to the steps which 
should be taken to improve the situation. The paper is asa 
whole a most powerful vindication of the race, and a biting 
arraignment of their persecutors. 

‘Solomon and Solomonic Literature’’ is the title of the 
latest work by Dr. Moncure Daniel Conway, and is announced 
by the Open Court Publishing Company. Dr. Conway has 
traced in this book the development of the Solomonic legend 


in the history of all religions, and especially in that of ancient 
and modern folklore. 


The Merchant Tailors’ School, of London, is about to 
erect a stained-glass window to the memory of the poet Spen- 


ser, in the Great Hall, to celebrate the tercentenary of his | 


decease. The company also propose to place a second window 
in the Great Hall, as a memorial of another eminent pupil, 
Dr. Lancelot Andrews, whose name occurs near that of Spen- 
ser on the records of the school, although his death occurred 
more than a quarter of a century later. Dr. Andrews was 
one of the chief divines to whom we owe the authorized 
translation of the Bible. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons have in their possession a posthu- | 


It consists of a series 
Lowell wrote from 

‘‘Impressions of 
is the title under which the book is likely to appear. 


mous volume by James Russell Lowell. 

of letters to friends in America which 
Spain when he was acting as Minister. 
Spain "’ 


While publishers have not been slow in supplying the in- 
creasing demand from schools for books relating to the study 
of nature, there has remained a field almost barren of any 
literature, and yet one which has a most intimate relation 
with human life. There is now a book, however, from the 
press of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., which admirably treats of 
this hitherto neglected subject. Under the title of ‘‘ Corn 
Plants,’’ Frederick LeRoy Sargent, a well-known botanist, 
has written a very interesting account of six leading grain 
plants,—wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, and maize. In an 


entertaining style, free from unnecessary technicalities, the | 


author gives the history, growth, distribution, and use of these 


plants, and also narrates the myths and religious customs | 


which have grown up about them. 


Nora A. Smith, sister of Kate Douglas Wiggin, and an 
equally ardent kindergartner, has written a story for children 
based upon the experiences she had when she taught school 
some time ago in Mexico. ‘‘ Under the Cactus Flag’’ con- 
tains many folk-songs never before recorded, and here skill- 
fully interwoven with the narrative. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 


John Fiske’s historical work has now progressed to the 
Middie States. His book, dealing with the beginnings of 
Pennsylvania and New York, is entitled, ‘‘ The Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America,’’ and will soon appear from the 
publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 


SQUARE PEGs. Pp. iv. and 507. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. (Received 
through H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 





| accounts of early Friends. 
| Arsenal,"” was given by Hannah L. Peaslee. 
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NANNIE’S Happy CHILDHOOD. By Caroline Leslie Field. 
Pp. 155. $1.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(Received through H. T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia. ) 

Wuat A YouNG HusBAND OUGHT TO KNow. By Sylvanus 
Stall, D.D. Pp. xvii. and 300. $1.00. Philadelphia : 
The Vir Publishing Co. 

SociAL ASPECTS OF THE QUAKER FAITH, 
M.A. Pp. vii. and 252. Price 3s. 
Headley Brothers. 


By Edward Grubb, 
6d. net. London: 


EDUCATIONAL. 

FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, BALTIMORE.—Opening exercises were 
held in the new Friends’ School, Baltimore (Park Avenue), 
on the afternoon of the 14th instant. Jonathan K. Taylor 
presided. There was a large gathering of interested friends 
of the school. Frances E. Hartley read from the Scriptures ; 
John J. Cornell offered prayer, and addresses were made by 
the chairman, by Dr. John F. Goucher, president of the Wo- 
man's College; Dr. E. S. Todd, Professor John W. Gregg, 
Professor Eli M. Lamb, and Alice C. Robinson. 

In closing his address, Dr. Goucher made the offer of a 
$125 scholarship at the Woman's College to the girl student 
who shall make the highest record for the year. 

Letters of congratulation on the completion of the new 


| building, and of regret at being unable to be present at the 


exercises, from President Gilman and Dean Griffin, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, were read. 
It was announced that about 175 pupils had been enrolled. 


GEORGE SCHOOL.—The school opened last week. There 
are several new teachers, taking the places of Mary E. Speak- 
man, Dr. J. H. Holmes, J. Russell Smith, and others. 

Winifred Craine, of Detroit, who takes rhetoric and com- 
position, is a graduate of the University of Michigan, and 
has taught successfully for several years in Columbus, Ohio. 

R. Grant Bennett, a graduate of Swarthmore College, 
comes from the Friends’ School on Long Island, where he 
was principal. He spent the past summer in special work at 
Cornell. He is in charge of the department of physics and 
chemistry. 

William H. Glasson, history, is a graduate of Cornell 
University, where he took a post graduate course in history 
and economics. He also pursued his study in this same line 
for two additional years, one at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and one at Columbia University. 

Belle W. Hannum, assistant in mathematics, comes from 
the Friends’ School at Woodstown, N. J., where she has been 


| the efficient principal for several years. 


Anne Russell, assistant in German and French, is a gradu- 
ate of Woman's College, Baltimore. She took post graduate 


| course at Amherst during the past year. 


Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—At a meeting of the Young. Friends’ 


| Association held Ninth month g, the first chapter of John was 
| read as the opening exercise. 
| read and approved. 


The minutes of last meeting 
‘*Hiawatha’s Fishing ’’ was read by 
Ruth W. Peaslee. Hannah A. Heritage read a portion of the 
16th chapter of Janney’s History containing many interesting 
A beautiful recitation, ‘‘ The 
Martha R. 
Heritage read Queries for Meetings of Ministers and Elders, 
from the Discipline, after which Benjamin C. Heritage recited 
a poem, ‘‘ Wishing,’’ showing us how discontented we are 
with what we have of this world’s good, and our wish for 
what we have not. Martha Engle read a very interesting ac- 
count of the life of our beloved friend Aaron M. Powell. An 
essay called ‘‘ Priceless Treasures ’’ was read by Elizabeth F. 
Andrews. Mabel C. Haines read an account of the life of 
Longfellow, which we all enjoyed. 

The question, ‘‘ What is the origin of the hand-shaking at 
the close of our meetings?’’ was not answered, and it is the 
desire of the Association that the INTELLIGENCER may kindly 
publish an answer for our benefit. 
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The Current Topics were read by Ruth W. Peaslee. As 
voluntary exercises we were favored by Louisa Heald’s reciting 
Milton’s ‘‘ Sonnet upon his own Blindness.’’ 

The announcements were read for next meeting, and the 
roll called. Meeting then adjourned to meet Tenth month, 4. 

E. L..D., Secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
FARM TEACHING AMONG THE COLORED PEOPLE 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


WALTER S. BUCHANAN, a graduate of Tuskegee Institute, was 
sent out by us in July to organize Farmers’ Conferences. 
He took with him many leaflets with ‘‘ Suggestions,’’ ‘‘ Things 
to Remember and Practice,’’ ‘‘ For the Women to Remem- 
ber,’’ etc. The leaflets were printed here and contain such 
questions as, — 

‘*How many mortgage their crops? How many plant 
nothing but cotton? How many live on rented land? How 
many live in houses with but one room? How many are pay- 
ing off mortgages? How many have bought land ?”’ etc. 
Also if women are treated better, less whiskey used, 
money squandered on excursions? Best way to raise children. 
Will better homes make our wives and children better? 
Respect yourselves and other people will respect you. 

‘¢To remember and practice. Do not stand still and com- 
plain but go forward ;—mere fault-finders accomplish little. If 
you have an immoral minister or teacher get rid of him. Go 
in debt just as little as possible. Pay off old debts and do 
not make new ones. Keep out of law-suits. Do not lie 
around town on Saturdays. Don’t waste money on whiskey, 
cheap jewelry, and other things which can be done without. 
See that you treat your wife better than you did last year.’’ 

There are many more just as practical, and the organizer 
“goes into a neighborhood, stays until the people are interested, 
then organizes, and delegates are sent to our Annual Confer- 
ence held in Aiken. 

This summer work is the most wide-reaching of any we 
do. During the school term, when the organizer is a teacher 
with us, he often goes out to keep up the interest. 
students come from the places where he works, and men and 
women drive all night to be at the annual meeting, and each 
goes home with a bundle of Farm literature, saved from the 
barrels for this purpose. Like all good things it costs some- 
thing ; we pay the salary of a teacher, and supply the horse 
and buggy. aoe eae 

This young man was a stranger, but R. Benson planned 
his first few places; he then made trips to towns, country 
settlements, spoke in many churches, and school-houses, 
often driving in the night, as cooler for himself and horse. 
His last letter says : 

‘*So far I have organized sixteen conferences, visited eight 
old ones, driven six hundred and eighty-seven miles. Total 
expense, $38.00. Buggy much worn, my health excellent, 
but shall make my stay in low country short as possible. 
Fever here.”’ 

This expense was board for himself and horse, as we are 
teaching the people not to let others impose on them. He 
makes close bargains, and this $38 was from July 13th until 
September 2d, over and above his salary. 

The Schofield School work goes through this year. Ten 
young men are at the farm, earning next term’s schooling ; 
as soon they enter others will take their places, but we have 
to feed them both here andat the school. Soon asspring work 
was over they commenced cutting arid hauling wood ; often 
by 7 a. m., two teams are in here, having come the three 
miles in the cool of the morning. They make two trips a 
day, and eighty cords are now ready for us to use here next 
winter. Fodder pulling has commenced, and it will be 
Christmas before corn, cow peas, cotton, and all crops are 
gathered. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aitken, S. C., Ninth month 8, 1899. 


THE distance of Manila from New York by the (proposed) 
Nicaragua Canal is 11,078 nautical miles, or 518 miles less 
than by the Suez Canal. 


| | reckon ye all as shadows ! 


Our best | 
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PERSONAL NOTES. 


Dr. JessE H. Homes, recently of George School, but 
now appointed to a place at Swarthmore College, sailed from 
Boston on the Cephalonia, of the Cunard Line, on Eighth 
month 26, and reached Liverpool on the sth instant. He 
proceeded at once to Birmingham to attend the Friends’ 
Summer School. He will remain abroad for study—probably 
at Oxford University, mainly—until the early summer of next 
year, and may make a visit to Palestine. 

Mary Travilla and Sarah R. Paiste remained at the Sum- 
mer School, at Birmingham, to its close, and then sailed for 
home, from Liverpool, on the 16th instant. They are due to 
arrive at New York at the close of this week. 


THE DEATH-SONG OF THE HEMLOCK. 
BY JULIA C. R. DORR. 


YeEsay I am old—I am old—and ye threaten to hew me down, 

Lest the roof of your puny dwelling should be crushed by my 
heavy crown ; 

Ye measure my spreading branches, ye mock me with idle 
fears— 


Ye pigmies that creep at my footstool, what know ye of age or 
years? 


Ye are but as clouds that’ pass 
Over the face of the mountains and over the meadow grass ; 

Your generations are phantoms ; like wraiths they come and go, 
Leaving no trace behind them in the paths they used to know ! 


But I! For six hundred rolling years I have stood like a 
watch-tower, I ! 

I have counted the slow procession of Centuries circling by! 

I have looked at the sun unblenching, I have numbered the 
midnight stars, 

Nor quailed when the fiery serpent leaped from its cloudy bars ! 


Or ever ye were a nation, or your Commonwealth was born, 

I stood on this breezy hill-top, fronting the hills of morn ; 

In the strength of my prime uplifting my head above meaner 
things, 

Till only the strong winds reached it, or the wild birds’ sweep- 
ing wings ! 


It was mine to know when the white man ventured the un- 
known seas, 

And silence fled before him, and the forest mysteries ; 

I rose, his towers and steeples that pierced the unfathomed sky, 

And his proud domes darkened the Heavens—but above them 
all soared I! 


He builded his towns and cities, and his mansions fine and fair, 

And slowly his fertile meadows grew wide in the tranquil air ; 

He stretched his iron pathways from the mountains to the 
sea, — 

But little cared I for his handiwork ! 
God made me ! 


*Twas the One Great 


The Earth and the Sun and the mighty Winds and the Great 
God over all, 

These bade me stand like a sentinel on the hill-top grand and 
tall. 


Know ye that a hundred years ago men called me old and 
worn? 

Yet here I tower above their graves, and laugh them all to 
scorn ! 


For what are three-score years and ten, ye creatures of a day ? 

Ye are to me like the flying motes that in the sunshine play ! 

Shall I tremble because ye threaten, and whisper that I am old? 

I will die of my own free, lordly will, ere the year has shed its 
gold ! 


But till then, as I stood or ever the land of your love was born, 

I will stand erect on my bill-top, fronting the hills of morn ; 

In the pride of mine age uplifting my head above meaner 
things, 

Till only the strong winds reachit, or the wild birds’ sweeping 
wings ! 
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THE TWO TAVERNS. 
| REMEMBER how | lay, 
On a bank a summer's day, 
Peering into weed and flower, 
Watched a poppy all one hour, 
Watched it till the air grew chill, 
In the darkness of the hill, 
Till I saw a wild bee dart 
Out of the cold to the poppy’'s heart, 
Saw the petals gently spin, 
And shut the little lodger in. 
Then I took the quiet road 
To my own secure abode. 
All night long his tavern hung, 
Now it rested, now it swung— 
I asleep in steadfast tower, 
He asleep in stirring flower, 
In our hearts the same delight, 
In the hushes of the night, 
Over us both the same dear care, 
As we slumbered unaware. 

—Edwin Markham. 


BABY HAS GONE TO SCHOOL. 


THE baby has gone to school, ah, me! 
What will the mother do, 
With never a call to button or pin, 
Or tie a little shoe? 
How can she keep herself busy all day, 
With the little ‘‘ hindering thing ’’ away ? 


Another basket to fill with lunch, 
Another ‘‘ good-by "’ to say, 

And the mother stands at the door to see 
Her baby march away ; 

And turns with a sigh that is half relief, 

And half a something akin to grief. 


She picks up the garments here and there, 
Thrown down in careless haste, 
And tries to think how it would seem 
If nothing were displaced ; 
If the house was always still as this, 
How could she bear the loneliness ? 
—Exchange. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
IMPRESSIONS OF NORMANDY. 


Tuis letter was written in the shade of a scrubby, 
woody elderberry-tree hedge, high up the side of one 
of the steep, grassy chalk hills characterizing this 
part of the French coast, and overlooking the narrow 
little valley with its slate (I believe) and thatch-roofed 
houses perched on the steep slope on either side of 
the one village street or road. These chalk hills 
appear just as do the Downs of the English coast 
from the sea and are evidently the same formation, 
soft, white, chalky earth streaked sometimes with 
patches of iron stain. 

The country is beautiful and fertile, its rolling 
hills covered with timber of fair size, and mile after 
mile of fine grain fields. 

Indeed, the impression of the country between 
Paris and the coast was that of one immense broken 
stretch of oats and wheat, comparatively very few 
domestic animals being seen at pasture. Here in 
France, when. one sees a few cows in a field, one 
naturally looks around for the accompanying small 
boy or old woman, and the extravagance of our long 
heavy rail-fenced pastures is a thing undreamed of. 
Picturesque Britanny is the haunt of the artist hordes, 


but La Normandie is the farming and fruit-raising 
province of northern France, and its tanned and 
weather-beaten peasants have a reputation for thrift 
and sharp, hard dealing which has made them 
notorious even among the French. All are Catholics, 
of course, and no village of any size but has its big 
church, often rising to the dignity of a cathedral, the 
pride of the neighboring community. Last Seventh- 
day we went to the nearest “village” with our 
Catholic host and family, to see the market, and go 
to the church. Madame took her maid, who carried 
the provision basket ; we all went in to mass, where I 
could appreciate a beautiful organ chant. When we 
walked out, Madame did her marketing, and we all 
walked* home, having satisfactorily performed the 
duties of Seventh-day morning towards soul and 
body, according to the Catholic conscience. 

The beach along this coast for miles is of flint and 
limestone pebbles, from a marble in size up to an 
adult cobblestone,—anything else than pleasant to 
walk or recline upon,—so that our one general 
country store does a thriving trade in bathing slippers. 
But as ‘‘it isn’t the wor/d,—its the people /’’ so it is 
these same sunburned farmers and fisher families that 
give the touch of strangeness and novelty to the 
place. I thought men and women literally worked 
like horses in Paris, drawing carts by harness in the 
streets ; here they are pack animals, specially made 
baskets or paniers being the ordinary means of carry- 
ing loads wherever they cannot own a horse or donkey. 
And such old women! One sees rough-looking 
home; but such leathery, 


specimens enough at 
wrinkled, and tanned human faces as one sees here, 
often on elderly working-women, are usually and quite 
properly confined at home to the mummy department 


of our museums. Worse still, with few exceptions, 
their lives of burden-bearing has made them all 
hump-backed and bent to a pitiful degree, and small 
wonder to one who sees them leaning forward, hands 
folded, trudging up these Norman hill-sides with a 
whole wet wash on their backs, or a pile of fish-net 
enough to loada hand cart! Most of them have large 
families, too, and I must say for them, generally a 
very comely, chubby lot of little ones they are, the 
flaxen or light-haired and blue-eyed are predominating 
over the black-haired and dark-eyed southern French 
type. . 

There are a few misshapen and terribly demor- 
alized looking exceptions, bearing evidence of the 
rough and too-hard labor of these toil-worn and 
early-ageing mothers. One of the most unpleasant 
impressions was that of the harsh, loud voices of 
many of these women, some of them strangely mas- 
culine and grating on ears accustomed to ordinary 
and quiet tones; but one soon discovers that their 
bark must be worse than their bite, for the tiniest 
child may be seen trudging along, its little hand fast 
in the horny, knobby palm of some awful-looking old 
scold whose face would be a curiosity and whose 
voice a terror to many a gently-reared infant at home. 
Indeed the regard of the French nation for children, 
—I think I might add dogs,—is a matter of notice, 
and the freedom they largely enjoy is, so far as I have 
ever seen, very rarely abused—this might include the 














dogs, also! One wonders sometime: if, in growing 
used to some of the things of habit here that must 
be deprecated, one does not lose a certain delicacy 
like the freshness of youth; but after all the true 


education is that one which if it dulls one’s capacity | 


for being shocked, opens the mind to the perception of 
what may be good in rough things, cultivating a 
charity and a human interest, where perhaps the 
natural and selfish instinct would begin and end ina 
repellant aversion as unfriendly as it would be nar- 
row-minded. SARAH P. Byrnes. 

La Normandie, France. 


THE LATE WILLIAM JONES. 
The following sketch of the notable English Friend and philan 
thropist, whose book, ‘‘ Quaker Campaigns,"’ was reviewed in FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER of Sixth month 17, is from the British Friend. 


One more familiar face has disappeared, and another 
earnest voice, which pleaded for truth, peace, and 
brotherhood, has become silent in the grasp of death. 
Our Friend William Jones, of Sunderland, was called 
suddenly hence on the morning of the 28th of Sev- 
enth month, whilst on a visit to a friend at Balla 
Wray, Windermere. William Jones had completed 
his last work, ‘“‘Quaker Campaigns,” but a few 
months previously, and though the effert was labori- 
ous, owing to his failing health, he had happily ac- 
complished his task and had received not a few tokens 
of public appreciation of his work. He took much 
interest in the proceedings of the late yearly meeting 
and those who were present at the last sitting of the 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight will not have for- 
gotten his earnest Catholic remarks when the “ Letter 
on Worship and Ministry ’’ was under consideration. 

William Jones was present at the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings early in the Seventh month, attended the Con- 
tinental Committee, the Peace Committee, and the 
Madagascar Sub-conmnittee, where his help was much 
appreciated. His warm interest in the cause of inter- 
national peace and arbitration extended over many 
years. For a short time he was Secretary to the 
Peace Society after the decease of Henry Richard. 
But a weakness of the heart’s action required him to 
be very careful how he undertook public work in- 
volving much speaking. 

In his early life he was apprenticed to a grocer, 
but soon found the employment uncongenial to his 
literary tastes. Following his studies, and acquiring 
considerable proficiency in languages, he found a 


home as tutor in the family of the late Joseph Pease, | 


of Darlington, and for many years was associated with 
the interests of that family. We may refer the reader 
to interesting details of his life-work, published in the 
recently issued volume “‘ Quaker Campaigns.” The 
Society is made poorer by the loss of such members, 
but has been enriched by their lives. The following 
brief allusion to the close of this useful Christian life, 
will interest our readers. It is from the pen of one 
of his sons, writing to the editor from Sunderland the 
day after the occurrence : 

In sending you the enclosed memorial card of my dear 
father’s decease, which will give you the particulars which are 
usually inserted in 7he British Friend, 1 thought, perhaps, 


you would like to have a few further particulars of the close of 
his life. 
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After the completion of his book he seemed to gain some- 
what in health, and was largely free from the pain he had suf- 
fered from frequently when writing it, and especially during a 
severe illness in Second month last. 

He and his wife were looking forward with pleasure to a 
short visit they were to pay on the invitation cf Mrs. James 
Richardson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Balla Wray, her lovely 
house on Lake Windermere. The journey was delayed one 
day until the 27th, however, owing to some indisposition, but, 
feeling much better then, they started on that date and duly 
arrived, and he did not seem to have felt the journey at all. 
In the evening he was very cheerful, and enjoyed the lovely 
scenery from the garden. He had rather a sleepless night, 
but arose feeling well (for him), and at breakfast took part as 
usual in the conversation. His head was then observed to 
drop quietly forward, and although restoratives were at once 
applied, it was found he had passed away painlessly and 
without a sound. The doctor, who resided some way off, was 
summoned in haste, but could only confirm the worst fore- 
bodings. I was at once telegraphed for, but could only arrive 
in the evening, and had but the melancholy satisfaction of 
gazing upon his cold features, which looked calm and happy. 
Our friends were more than kind in every way, but we de- 
cided to remove the remains next day tothis house from which 
the interment is to take place to-morrow. 

My dear father's recent life was so serene, and his Chris- 
tian experience was so full and rich, that death for him had no 
terrors, and it is the knowledge of this that is our chief solace 
in this heavy bereavement. 


King Corn’s New Conquests. 


Ir is doubtful, says the Chicago 7ribune, if the happy farmer, 
as he looks out over his acres of splendid corn, realizes how 
many new uses science has found for the product of his fertile 
fields. Corn, so long neglected, has within the last few years 
advanced rapidly in importance, not only as an article of 
food, but as a raw material from which at least twenty manu- 
factured compounds are produced. If the corn crop promises 
to be the greatest on record, it is also true that the demand 
for corn will be equally as great. The fluttering green pen- 
nons on a thousand Western prairies are the signal to all the 
world that King Corn has come again into his own. 

Twenty articles of commerce are produced from corn. 
Some of these corn products promise to attain wide use, and 
their manufacture may develop into important new industries. 
Here is the list of manufactured products for which corn 
furnishes the raw material : 


Mixing glucose, 

Crystal glucose, 

Grape sugar, 
Anhydrous grape sugar, 
Special sugar, 

Pearl starch, 

Powdered starch, 
Refined grits, 


British gum, 
Granulated gum, 
Gum paste, 

Corn oil, 

Corn oil cake, 
Rubber substitute, 
Gluten feed, 
Chop feed, 


Flourine, Gluten meal, 
Dextrine, Corn germ. 


Every particle of the grain, including the cob, is manu- 
factured into some useful product. A market is found among 
refiners of table syrups, brewers, leather manufacturers, fruit 
preservers, confectioners, druggists, cotton and paper mills, 
paper box makers, mucilage and glue makers, table oil and 
lubricating oil mixers, shade cloth manufacturers, paint grind- 
ers, manufacturers of fibre. This long list gives an idea of 
the large number of important industries which are now de- 
pendent to an extent on the product of Western cornfields. 

Greatest in the promise of future developments is the use 
of a corn product as a substitute for rubber. This new rub- 
ber, which is made from the waste of ordinary corn, will, it 
is predicted, soon be used in the manufacture of all rubber 
goods, and, it is expected, will cheapen the price of those 
goods 25 percent. It can be produced, so its inventors claim, 
for six cents a pound, and, in connection with an equal quan- 
tity of Para rubber, can be used in the production of all 
classes of rubber articles. 
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Helen Kellar’s Triumph. 
SURELY no other human being has ever encountered so many 
and great obstacles in acquiring an education as Helen Keller. 
The hardships of students combating poverty or delicate 
health, or compelled to receive instruction in a foreign tongue, 
are as nothing compared with Miss Kellar’s handicaps in 
taking her examinations preparatory to entering Radcliffe 
College this fall. No particle of their severity was abated 
for her. Indeed, on the contrary, they were made uninten- 
tionally difficult. To sit in total darkness and silence, with 
no idea of the time, with no touch of a friendly hand,—for 
neither Miss Sullivan, her constant companion, nor her master, 
Mr. Keith, was allowed to communicate the questions to her, 
—these were sufficiently difficult conditions. But her labor 
was unnecessarily increased by the college authorities. They 
had the examination papers written out in Braille characters 
by a man who had never seen Helen, and who, it was dis- 
covered too late, used a different system of writing for the 
blind from that to which she was accustomed. Helen Kellar 
did not hesitate or draw back even at this, but puzzled out the 
unfamiliar, punctured points as best she could, and wrote her 
answers on her typewriter, passing triumphantly in every 
study, even ‘‘ with credit” insome. Her intellectual achieve- 
ment is, however, almost overshadowed by the girl's indomi- 
table moral courage in surmounting difficulties. Does she 
not put to shame every slothful and easily-disheartened soul ? 
— Congregationalist. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT died suddenly on the 12th inst., at 


his New York city residence, from an attack of paralysis, aged 
56 years. His estate is estimated at about 100,000,co0. 


Dr. Pozzi, an eminent Paris surgeon, says Dreyfus is a | 


physical wreck. He is thin and worn; his muscles are 
atrophied. Heis 39 years of ageandlooks 60. He will never, 
Dr. Pozzi says, be thoroughly alive again. If he recovers his 
liberty he will live, but only if surrounded with every care, 
wrapped up, as it were, in cotton and placed in a greenhouse 
like a plant which has suffered too much for it ever to recover 
its pristine vigor. 

For the first two months of the new fiscal year our Gov- 
ernment has expended $102,969,090.33, of which $21,066, - 
489,81 has gone for the support of the civil and miscellaneous 
establishment, and all the rest for military expenses of one 
kind or another. The army got $34,262,080.06; the navy, 
$9,688,245.40 ; military pensions, $26,055,674.80, and inter- 
est on the war debt, $9,153,845.38, a total on the military 
side of the ledger of $79, 159,845.64, or at the rate of $474,959,- 
073.84 a year for warlike outgoes, while the total cost of the 
civil establishment was at the annual rate of $126, 398,938.86. 

CARLIST plots in Spain have been discovered, and the 
Queen Regent has proclaimed martial law in the Province of 
Vizcaya. 

RAILROAD traffic centering at Chicago was very large last 
week. It was regarded as the beginning of the heaviest fall and 
winter seasons that the roads have experienced. Deliveries 
of grain were.the largest of the year, aggregating 8,772,000 
bushels. It is estimated that the roads of the country are 
short 100,000 cars; 
100,000 cars in their equipment last year. They now have, 
however, 100,000 more cars in the process of construction. 
Orders for 1,000 more cars were given out at Chicago last 
week, 

THE Government's crop figures, according to the calcula- 
tions of the statistician of the New York produce exchange, 
point to a total wheat yield of 516,250,000 bushels, compared 
with a crop last year of 675,148,705 bushels, and 530,149,- 
168 bushels in 1897. The August 1 corn crop estimates are 
materially reduced by the September 1 report—the present 
indicated crop being 2,088,960,000 bushels, which was 
exceeded by the crops of 1896 and 1895. 








this in the face of an enlargement of | 


| sioner. 


THE losses of the United States troops in the Philippine 
Islands since August 6, 1898, are as follows: 
ee eee eee a 
Died of wounds and accidents, . .... I4! 
Died of disease, 499 
Total deaths, 


Wounded, 1,615 


Captured and missing, ........ 18 


Grand total, . . 2,566 


SPEAKER THOMAS B. REED, having resigned his seat in 
the United States House of Representatives, as a member 
from the First (Portland) district of Maine, has now written a 
letter of thanks to the Republicans of the district, in which he 
expresses his confidence that the district ‘‘ will always be true 
to the principles of liberty, self-government, and the rights*of 
man.’ 

THERE has been for some time a ‘‘ revolution ’’ in progress 
in Venezuela, and dispatches now state the situation to be 
‘«critical."" The revolutionists, it is said, are in possession of 
towns within eighty miles of the capital. Minister Loomis is 
returning to his post to protect American interests. 

MANILA advices by way of Hong Kong announce that 
‘‘Aguinaldo is willing to release all sick and civilian Spanish 
prisoners,’’ but that ‘‘ Major General Otis refuses to allow 
Spanish vessels to proceed to Filipino ports to receive them."’ 
It is reported from Hong Kong that two British steamers near 
Luzon Island were recently overhauled by American gunboats 
on the watch for filibusters. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

A MEETING of executive officers of Western railroads was 
held in New York City on the 19th, to discuss an agreement as 
to the issuance of annual ‘‘ passes’’ for next year. This is 
the regular form, and of late years the number of annuals has 
been decreased. The agreement has not been lived up to as 
a rule, but it has helped the roads. ‘‘If no passes or half- 
rate tickets were issued except to the officials of each indi- 
vidual road,’’ one official says, ‘‘ the roads might make a rate 
of a cent a mile for the general public.”’ 


—Attorney-General Akin at Springfield, Ill., has rendered 
an opinion that the medical practice act of 1889 does not 
prohibit the treatment of disease by mental or spiritual meth- 
ods by Christian scientists, or others, where no medicine is 
used, and that where a person dies during such treatment it 
is not an offense under the criminal code of Illinois. 


—Andrew Carnegie has given to libraries all over the 
United States, since January 1, fully $2,450,000, says the 
Library Journal, and this without counting the inconsiderable 
doles of $50,000 here and there. Half that and more went 
to Pittsburg, where it has made Homestead riots forgotten. 


—H. A. Haigh and S. S. Angus, capitalists of Detroit, 
have, it is announced, completed arrangements which will 
give a new electric road from Toledo to Buffalo, which will be 
the longest road of its kind in the world. The new system 
will be in running order by June, next year. 


—A grand jury at Owensburg, Ky., has returned indict- 
ments against the Louisville and Nashville, the Illinois Cen- 


tral, and the Louisville, Henderson and St. Louis Railroads 


for violating the separate-coach law by providing inferior ac- 
commodations for negroes. 


—Sir Thomas Lipton told an inquirer on board his steam 
yacht £rin in New York harbor, that if the Herberts accepted 


| his offer of $250,000 for the Muckross estate, which includes 


the lakes of Killarney, he will make a gift of it all to the 
Irish people. 

—Governor Stone of Pennsylvania has reappointed Prof. 
J. T. Rothrock, of West Chester, State Forestry Commis- 


This is very gratifying to all those interested in For- 
estry work. ° 





NOTICES. 


** A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quar- 
terly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Plumstead, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Ninth month 24, at2 30p. m. Sub- 
ject, ** Peace and Arbitration.’’ All interested 
are respectfully invited to attend. 

SUSANNA RICH, Clerk. 


*,.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Birmingham, on First-day afternoon, 
Tenth month 1, 1899, at 3 o’clock, p. m. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will 
be held in Westfield meeting-house on Seventh- 
day, Ninth month 30, at 10a. m. The sub- 
ject, *‘ How can our Young Friends’ Associa- 
tions best aid our Meetings ?”’ will be opened 
by Moorestown School. 

Geo. L. GILLINGHAM, 
MARY A. BRADDOcK, 


\ Clerks. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as way may 
open will attend meetings as follows : 

NINTH MONTH: 
24. Merion, 10.30a m. 
T&NTH MONTH: 
8. Appointed meeting, Radnor, 3 p. m. 
22. Schuylkill, 10.304. m. 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 
5. Valley, 10 a. m. 
19. Haverford, 10 a. m. 
26. Reading, 10 a. m. 
TWELFTH MONTH : 
3. Germantown, 10. 30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*,* The semi-annual meeting of the Bucks 
county First-day School Union will be held at 
Langhorne, Pa., Ninth’ month 23, 1899, at 
10.30a.m. All are cordially invited. 

IsABEL L. WASHINGTON, 
RoBERT KENDERDINE, \ Clerks. 

* * Any changes in the times of holding 
meetings, or other needed corrections, should 
be sent as soon as may be to Friends’ Book 
Assocration, 1500 Race street, Philadelphia, to 
enable them to issue the Almanac for Igoo at an 
early «late 
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and proven the best. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


*,* First-day Evening Meetings will be held 
during Ninth month at 4th and Green streets at 
7-30 o’clock. The company of all who believe 
in a quiet hour for social worship is invited. 

The Third-day meetings will be resumed 
next week at 17th and Girard Avenue, at 
10.30 a. m. 


*,* The meeting held only once in the year 
at Warrington meeting-house will be held there 
Ninth month 24. It is an interesting occasion, 
and ministering Friends feeling a drawing in 
that direction are encouraged to attend. 


*,* Quarterly and yearly meetings in Ninth 
month will be held as follows : 

25. Canada Half- Yearly Mtg, 
30. Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 


fonge St. 


THE PERVERSE SONGSTER. 
By W. O. McClelland. 


WHEN the clover-blooms fillip the rabbit's 
nose, 
And the hand of the summer shakes open 
the rose, 
And the cuckoo to visit the willow-tree 
goes, 
What a sad note is it 
From the little tom-tit 
As he mournfully sings to the world his 
woes : 
‘* Phee-be-ee ; ah, me! 
How can one be happy and live in a 
tree?”’ 


When the rabbit leaps up to his ears in 
snow, 
And the puffing cheeks of the North Wind 
blow, 
And the willow-tree rattles her fingers in 
woe, 
Who cares not a whit ? 
"Tis the little tom-tit 
As he cheerily calls to the world below : 
‘* Chicadee ! Look at me! 
There’s nothing so fine as this life ina 
tree!" —St. Nicholas. 


tried by many generations of use 


They are 


made by the “old Dutch process”’ of slow 
corrosion, and, with pure Linseed Oil, there 
is no other paint as good. 

There are other brands made by quick 
or patent process and numerous mixtures of 
Zinc, Whiting, etc., which are 
branded and sold as Pure White Lead. 
Make sure that the brand is right. 

By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; a 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles cz 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paiat 


Pamphlet giving val: 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


| NIAGARA FALLS EXCURSIONS. 
| LOW-RATE VACATION TRIPS VIA 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


September 7 and 21 and October § and 19 
are the dates of the remaining Pennsylvania Rail- 
road popular ten-day excursions to Niagara Falls 
| from Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, 
and intermediate points. 

Excursion tickets, good for return passage on 
any regular train, exclusive of limited express 
trains, within ten days, will be sold at $10.00 
from Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
all points on the Delaware Division ; $11.25 
from Atlantic City; $9.60 from Lancaster; 
$8.50 from Altoona and Harrisburg ; $6 90 from 
Sunbury and Wilkesbarre; $5.75 from Wil- 
liamsport ; and at proportionate rates from other 
points. A stop-over will be allowed at Buffalo, 
Rochester, Canandaigua, and Watkins within 
the limit returning. 

A special train of Pullman parlor cars and 
day coaches will be run with each excursion. 
An extra charge will be made for parlor car seats. 

An experienced tourist agent and chaperon 
will accompany each excursion. 

Tickets for a side trip to the Thousand Islands 
(Alexandria Bay) will be sold from Rochester 
in connection with excursions of September 7 and 
21, good to return to Rochester or to Canan- 
daigua via Syracuse within five days, at rate of 
$5.50. 

Tickets for a side trip to Toronto will be sold 
at Niagara Falls for $1.00 on September 23. 
In connection with excursion of September 7, 
tickets will be sold to Toronto and return at 
reduced rates, account Toronto Fair. 

For pamphlets giving full information and 
hotels, and for time of connecting trains, apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYL- 





A FRENCHMAN applied to a local official 
for a passport to visit Klatterwingschen, 
in Switzerland. The functionary, who was 
not a fellow of any geographical society, 
struggled in vain with the spelling of the 
place’s name. Then, unwilling to con- 
fess his difficulty, he blandly asked : 
‘*Would you as lief visit some other 
town ?’’—[Troy Times. ] 


| IF aman wants peace in his own house 
he should count ten before speaking, at 
times when he feels as if his clothes don’t 
fii him. And on days when the kitchen 
stove doesn't draw, he should count four 
hundred and eighty.—Anon. 


DESERTIONS from the army now being 
recruited have been particularly large, and 
the government has consequently raised 
the reward for the apprehension of deser- 
ters from $10 to $30. 


THE native country of the German carp 
is not certainly known, but is supposed to 
be Asia, and that it was taken to Germany 
about nine hundred years ago. 


THE largest treein the world lies broken 
and petrified at the end of a defile in 
Northwestern Nevada. It is said to be 
666 feet long. 


THE Chinese Government has made an 
emphatic protest against the military order 
of General Otis excluding Chinese from 
the Philippines. 


LAND in England is 300 times as valuae 
ble now as it was 200 years ago. 








Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


Capital, scone. Chartered 1836 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FINANCIAL AGENT FOR 
CORPORATIONS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. 


INDIVIDUALS OR 


AND 


Surplus, $2,000,000. 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
GAGES. 
DEPOSITARY 
IZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 


UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 


SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 





E. B. MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, oe COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept 
President, SAMUEL R. mf Vice-P an 
ASA sy 


rate and onnet from the assets of the Company. 
T. WISTA 

Man of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE 
OBERTS FOULKE : Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 


BROWN; eens and Actuary, 
Trust Officer, 


t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET CosT. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. W EST. 


BOSTON BIN DER 


FOR 
Friends’ 
Intelligencer 












































Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by | 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the year a velusble volume, 2f over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


L 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
_GEORGE K. eee 


Secreta 
H ENR 


and Treasurer, 
C. BR OWN. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING. RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED, 





Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 


SPFFN 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
‘telephone 2-28-2g-A. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


* 
___ Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 5% pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszrun Wesster, Wa. Wasster 


President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


THE Views oF FRiEnps. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quaxkeriso : Its Be.rers anp Messacss. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 40 
PP. to cents. 5 copies, 4o cents. By mail at these 
prices. 

Tue Meetinc ror Worsuir, By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; roo copies, $r.0o. By mail at these 
prices. 

Re.icious Views oF Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 


kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 2 
cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; roo copies, $1.00. By mail 
at these prices. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Phila 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


speediest service. 


especially for use of ladies and 
children. 2% days Chicago 
to Los Angeles. 
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